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int. 1.—1. /rish Education. Six Letters on the Subject of Trish Edu- 
cation, addressed to the Right Hon. E. G. Stanley, M.P. Chief 

Secretary for Ireland, by J. E.Gorvox, Ese. M.P. With an 
I ppe ndix, containing an Outlin of the New System of Education 
py posed by His Maje sty’s Government, ina Letter addressed by 
Vr. Stanley to His Grace the Duke of Leinster. London: Hatchard 
and Son; Roake & Varty; Nisbet; Seeleys. Dublin: Curry & Co. 
and Tims. 1832. 8vo. Pp. 74. 

Si riptural Education tn Treland. Memorials of the Dean and 
Chapte r of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, and of the Clergy of the Diocese 
of De rry, to His Grace the Are hbishop of Dublin, nith His Grace’ s 
Repli s. Towhich is added, a Pape yr circulated by the Commissioners 


f Education. London: Fellowes. 1882. Pp. 29. 


Jesuistry, whether Catholic or Popish,—whether practised by th« 
fessing Christians of the Established Church, or the avowed disci- 
s of the Bishop of Rome,—is to us equally despicable, equally 
thy reprobation: nor shall we be deterred from an explicit and 


undisguised avowal of our opinions, while we profess to hold 
he rank of spiritual guides. What! is the Bible to be torn, 
it the instigation of popish demagogues, from the hands of our 
lellow-countrymen? Are we to behold the tares of popery choking 
the wheat of the Gospel,—or the heel of the dragon, reversing the 
prophetic decree of God, bruising the head of his creatures; and 
remain as if wrapt “in cold obstruction’s apathy ?”’—Never ! 

We are perfectly satisfied, that, after the many eloquent appeals 
which have been made upon this highly interesting and important 
ubject,—after the manly and convincing letters of Mr. Gordon,— 
ind the conscientious remonstrance of the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Patrick’s, and the Clergy of the Diocese of Derry,—after the splendi:! 
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and gratifying display of religious zeal under the immediate auspices 







































of the Primate of all Ireland,—and the “ glorious, pious, and immor 
tal” declaration of a quarter of a million of Protestants from the same 
portion of the United Kingdom,—after such proofs of intensity of 
feeling upon the point,—we are aware that any thing advanced in our 
pages, must, to a certain extent, be uncailed for and superfluous. We 
should not, however, discharge our duty faithfully and conscientiously, 


‘ 


were we to remain silent spectators of the “ strategie” of the Jesuits, 
and their infamous and unholy attempts to check the circulation of the 
word of God. 

To say that we have observed their manceuvres with deep distress, 
would convey but a faint idea of what we have felt upon the subject ; 
but our distress has been alleviated, and our fears in some degree 
removed, by the burst of indignation which we witnessed at Exeter 
Hall, when the late meeting upon the subject was convened,—and by 
the knowledge that the whig Archbishop of Dublin has found it 
impossible to form even a quorum of the Irish Bench to second his 
own views of mutilating the Gospel of his Saviour, on the miserable 
ground of ¢ cpedie nCy. 

Is there,—can there be, one, who feels in his own breast the blessed 
influences of our holy religion, sanctifying him in prosperity, sustaining 
him in adversity, and affording him the comfortable assurance of a 
** final exaltation to the same place whither his Saviour Christ is gone 
before,” who can experience even a momentary indifference, whilst mil- 
lions of his fellow-creatures are threatened with a deprivation of that 
Book, which, to his own soul, has been the source of light and life ? 
No—no—it cannot be. MHoiding fast, as we trust all our readers do, 
the pure doctrines of Christianity, uncorrupted by the superstitions 
and heresies by which, from time to time, it has been attacked and 
surrounded ;—attached to a Church whose sublime Liturgy infinitely 
surpasses all uninspired composition,—which is regulated by a system 
of discipline, that insures order and sobriety in the midst of enthusiasm 
and extravagance,—whose ritual is at once simple and imposing, and 
which has been haliowed and endeared to us by the sufferings and 
death of a “noble army of martyrs,” and the pious example of a 
host of great and good men, who, we humbly hope, have ascended 
from the Church militant upon earth to the Church triumphant in 
heaven ;—thus situated, we say that no exhortation can be required 
to cause our exertions in her behalf to be in some measure propor- 
tioned to the exalted character, which, amid the secret intrigues and 
open attacks of her inveterate foes, she has uniformly maintained 
since the era of the Reformation. 

The new-light infidels would persuade us that the Bible is the cause 


of dissension and turbulence, the root of all evil; and impudently 
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issert that “tranquillity and happiness” would inevitably follow its 
expulsion from the schools. Such reasoning we scout with contempt, 
and call for the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible! 
Not the Douay misinterpretation,—not that version which transfers 
the mediatorial power of Christ to the Virgin, and a host of spurious 
saints,—not that translation which is rendered according to the glosses 
and scholia of the Jewish rabbins, or Popish commentators ; but the 
Bible, as authorized by the Established Church, and received as imma- 
culate by every sect of professing Christians, with the single exception 
of Papists ! 

That our sentiments are in unison with the majority of those, whose 
peculiar province it is to watch over the interests of the Church, and 
athered 

of the 


Diocese of Derry, to his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, upon the 


superintend the education of the rising generation, will be g 
from the following extract from the Address of the Clergy 


whig scheme of education in Ireland ; an address which does honour 


to the head and heart of every individual whose signature it bears. 


Under the most calm and deliberate view of the plan (of the Board of 
Education), we feel bound to declare, that we would consider it as a compro- 
mise of principle and conscience, as inconsistent with the reverence which we bear 
towards the oracles of God, as anabandonment of our ministerial faithfulness, 
and a breach of that true Christian love and honour, which is due from us to your 
Grace’s exalted station in the Church’s ministries, if we did not raise our voice 
at this perilous crisis, solemnly to protest to your Grace, and through you to the 
Government and the nation, against the system proposed. 

Independent of all objections to the subordinate details of the education 
measure, the ground of our protest is simple and plain: as ministers of God’s 
word, we cannot, we dare not, become a party to any system of parochial 
instruction, in which the Bible, as given by th Spirit of God through the pro 
phets and the apostles, is to be considered as a book outlawed, and exiled for its 
dangerous tendencies to the commonwealth, and in which its place is to be sup 
plied by partial selections, framed at the discretion, and accommodated to the 
expediency or the worldly policy of men. 

We claim the Bible, as the essential part of the national education of a 
Christian people in a Christian land; we claim it, because it is the great Christian 
basis of moral and religious education, and because, without an education so 
based, we much doubt the value of any education whatever; we claim the 
Bible for our schools, because it is the birthright of every Christian—the Chris 
tian’s great charter of truth and hop ; and finally, we claiin it, because, most 
happily, the Bible is the only common ground on which those who widely differ 
in other respects can meet together, and learn to know and serve God as bre 
thren. Pp. 19, 20 


In every word of this we cordially agree, and take this opportunity of 
expressing our assent, because, in the evil days upon which we have 
fallen, we feel it to be our solemn duty to our God, to our king, and 
to our country, thus plainly and unequivocally to declare the convic- 
tions of our conscience, our unde rstandings, and expe rience ;—con 


victions which forbid us, by a silent apathy, to become participators in 
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iny system for depreciating, mutilating, or tampering with the word 
of God; with that word, by which the whole world, the beggar at 
the gate as well as the monarch upon the throne, the teacher as well as 
the hearer, must one day be judged. 

But what says the late Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and present Archbishop of Dublin, to this spirited and 
orthodox address? His Grace refers to his reply to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Patrick's; and blinks the question, by hinting that th« 
memorialists appear to him to have misconceived the nature of the 
proposed conciliatory plan of education. Of his Grace’s Letter to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick’s, we conscientiously say, that as far 
is internal evidence goes, it might have been written by the Titular 
Archbishop : not one of the leading principles of the Reformation are 
recognized ; and it abounds in a species of jesuitical sophistry, which 
we had hitherto fondly imagined was confined to popery. 

His Grace boasts himself to be of no party ; but every line shews 
the cloven foot of liberalism, and betrays the emancipationist. Take, 


for example, the following 





But, I should add, that, strongly disap] i I do of the Romish sys 
tem, I do not think it allowable to oppose it by any kind of coercive measures. 
That they hav l, or : idy to act, in that manner toward others, wouk 
iot justify ws in followit uch an example. If parents choose to send theii 
hildren to a Roman Catholic priest for instruction, I must ever ma i it 

se Christian know not what ma f spirit they are of,” wl © 

t ? nt them by any ot} ha i rn nd } } 
i A 
The Reverend Prelate had, a few pages before, volunteered 


an indirect defence of the withdrawal of the annual grant to the 
Kildare-street Society, and its appropriation to the new-fangled theory. 
\ more jesuitical piece of writing we never witnessed :—perhaps his 


a 


Grace may deny the inference we draw; but certainly the subjoined 


passage, both in letter and spirit, appears to bear us out: 
I'o this purpose it was resolved to appropriate a sum of money, not raised 
from the revenues of the Church, or from the voluntary contributions of indi 
luals towards some other object,—but out of the national revenue, raised by 
ixatic we should 1 mber { ations of th« King s subjects 
P.9 ; 


If such arguments are to prevail in the councils of those to whom 
the welfare of the Established Church is intrusted, it requires no 
prophet to foretell its speedy overthrow. ‘The argument upon taxes 
levied upon all classes would apply equally well to tithes; and under 
such liberal hierarchs as Archbishop Whately, we may live to see 
our cathedrals and churches occupied, in rotation, by Papists, Unita- 
rians, and infidels; and sound doctrine, and orthodox professions of 


iith, become a mere dead letter. but, turn we from Dr, Whately to 
































1 more attractive theme,—the Defence of Si riptural Edueation and 
the Kildare-street Society, by Mr. Gordon. 

In speaking of this Society, Mr. Stanley, the mouth-piece of 
Government, says, ‘ While they the present Government) do full 
justice to the liberal views with which that society was originally 
instituted, they cannot but be sensible that one of its leading prin- 
ciples was calculated to defeat its avowed objects, as experience has 
subsequently proved it.” And, again, “ Shortly after its institution, 
although the Society had extended its operation under the fostering 
care of the legislature, this vital defect (the use of the Scriptures, 
without note or comment ) began to be noticed ; and the Roman Catholic 
Clergy began to exert themselves with energy and success against a 
system to which they were on principle opposed, and which they 
feared might lead in its results to proselytism, even though no such 
object were contemplated by the promoters.” 

Such is the language of the Protestant minister of a Protestant 
community. The use of the Scriptures, without note or comment, is a 
vital defect: and why? because the Papists are fully sensible that 
all their sophistric s could not abide the touchstone of truth ; they saw 
clearly that the general circulation of the Bible would quickly dissipate 
the mists of error by which the ignorant peasantry of Ireland are 
enthralled, and, according to Mr. Stanley, exerted themselves with 
‘energy and success” against the system. What that system was, 

‘ } 


will be best understood by submitting to our readers the three fun- 


] 


al principl s by which the Society was regulated : 


1. “That the appointment of governors and teachers, as well as 
the admission of scholars, in all schools to be assisted by its funds, 
shall be wninfluenced by religious distinctions.” 

2. “That all catechisms and books of religious controversy shall 
be excluded therefrom.” 

3. “That the sacred Scriptures, without note or comme nt, shall be 
read therein by all the scholars who have attained a suitable proficiency 
in reading.” 

To these principles the Society rigorously adhered amidst all the 
obloquy of infuriated Papists, and with unparalleled success, despite 


the contrary assertions of the enemies of the Established Church.) if 


we take into consideration the country wherein the seed of the Gospel 
was to be sown, and the subtle watchfulness of the enemy, who beheld 
the walls of their Babylon crumbling to the dust at the approach of 
the Word of Life. 

Of the accuracy of this statement, Mr. Gordon, whose zeal in the 

od cause is above praise, has fortunately furnished us with most 
valuable and intelligible data. ‘There were in connexion with the 
Society, 
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“It is no slight gratification to the mind to be thus relieved by a 


simple exhibition of numbers from dealing with assertions, which 






















could not be otherwise met without some degree of offence in the 
form of contradiction. I shall now leave it for the public to decide 
whether, upon the shewing of ‘ experience,’ the Society has, or has 
not, failed in its ‘ avowed objects,’ and whether the exertions of the 
Roman Catholic Clergy, in this warfare, have been attended with ‘ suc- 
cess.’ "—P. 59. 

Surely, every individual who calmly contemplates the progress 
made in the establishment of Protestant schools in the face of a hos- 
tile priesthood, must be satisfied that no want of zeal or earnestness 
has been betrayed by the Kildare-street Society. The only thing, 
indeed, which appears to have circumscribed their sphere of opera- 
tion, was a want of adequate funds, and not the boasted ‘ energy and 
success’ of papistical opposition. Let the Society speak for itself :— 

“ Your Committee had presented to Parliament a petition and esti- 
mate founded on the previous extended scale of operations of the 
Society, and had therefore prayed for 30,000/. for the service of the 
year 1826. But Parliament having been pleased to limit their grant 
to 25,000/., with a view mere ly that the Society should uphold what 
they had established, it became incumbent upon your Committee to 
restrict youl expenditure. a oe a The check thus nece ssarily given 
to the progress of well-ordered education throughout the country was 
severe ly I lt: and numerous appli ations of a very urgent and merito- 
rious desc riplion daily pressed upon your Committee from all parts of 
the country, with which th y were n holly unable to comply.” 

That this was no exaggerated statement of the urgency of their 
case, is irrefragably prove d by the petition for the additional 5,000/. 


being subsequently granted by Government, though but for the cur- 





rent year. And yet, forsooth, the name and sanction of a minister 
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has been by some means obtained to statements, which every one at 
all acquainted with the actual condition of Ireland can positively con- 
tradict. By what insidious arts this has been accomplished, it is 
unnecessary to inquire ; it is undoubtedly attributable to the combined 
exertions of agitators and jesuits. The rapid progress of religious 
education alarmed those, whose only hold on the obedience of the 
people was their deplorable ignorance :—they clearly foresaw the no 
very distant triumph of Scriptural Christianity over superstition and 
idolatry — of the Bible over the Mass-book, the Breviary, and the 
Creed of Pius 1V.—and they procured the authority of the Irish 
Secretary, to give a stamp to their allegations, and to destroy the 
foundations of true religion laid by the friends of the Reformed 
Church. 

The unnatural coalition formed by the Liberals and Papists against 
the circulation of the Gospel, and the doctrines of the Church of 
England, loudly calls upon all sincere Christians to combine their 
exertions to avert the threatened calamity, and disabuse the public 
mind respecting the actual tenets of the Papists in this our day — and 
to shew how utte rly imposs ble it is for them to live in Christian cha 
rity with any individual out of the pale of their own Church. And 
here we are again obliged to Mr. Gordon, who has drawn his infor- 
mation from the Catechisms of Bishops Butler and Reilly, the most 
popular works of an elementary nature amongst the Papists, and which 
form the basis of juvenile instruction. 

Under the head of ‘‘ The True Church and Exclusive Salvation,” we 
are taught as follows :- 

** Flow do you call the true Church ?”—* The Holy Catholic Church. 

“ Is there any other Church besides the Holy Catholic Church ?”— 

No.” 

Are all obliae d to be of the true Church ?’—“ Yes: no one can be 
saved out of it.”’ 

** Who is the visible head of the Church ?”—“ The Pope, who is 
Christ’s vicar on earth.” Bisnor Burier. 

‘* What is the Church ?’’—*“ It is the congregation of the faithful 
that profess the true faith, and are obedient to the Pope.” 

“ Which is the true Church ?”— The Holy Roman Catholic Church.” 

‘** What are the spiritual blessings and advantages whereof the mem- 
bers of the Church are partakers.”—‘ The sacraments, the holy sacrifice 
of the mass, the prayers of the Church, and the good works of the just.” 

‘“‘ Who are deprived of those spiritual benefits ?”—* Infidels, here- 
lics and excommunic ated pe rsons.” Prim ATE R: ILLY. 

To the same effect are the catechetical instructions of Bishops Tuhoy, 
and Doyle—and the latter, in order to leave no doubt upon the mind of 
the public with respect to the persons actually alluded to as deprived 
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of spiritual benefits, declares them to be “ all such as are not in the 
unity of the Church by a most firm belief in her doctrines, and duc 
obedience to her pastors ;”—to whom both Bishops Butler and Reilly 
expressly assert “ Christ left the power of forgiving sins.” 

The same learned Divines proceed to teach that ‘ good actions both 
deserve to be rewarde d by God, and are tpaodle of atoni g jor the punish 
ment due to sin.” 

Is there any thing in these catechisms to shew the least sign of alter- 
ation in the doctrine and discipline of Popery? Not ashadow! ‘To 
us their profession of faith is rank heresy—to us their catechetical in- 
struction is downright blasphemy—and the Protestant who shall lend 
his assistance to promote them, is an apostate from his profession 
before men, and chargeable in the sight of God with doing evil that 
cood may come. 

We have now, it may be hoped, said enough to rouse the dormant 
energies of the watchmen of our Church, We have exposed the insi- 
dious working of the jesuitical system, by which it is proposed to 
educate the rising generations of Ireland; and in so doing, we trust 
we have made use of no expression not warranted by the extremity of 
the danger. This is no time to remain silent and unconcerned spec 
tators of the intrigues and wiles of the enemies, not of the Established 
Church of England alone, but of every system of religion. The 
impugners of the doctrines of the Gospel are abroad in every quarter 

infidels and enthusiasts—seers of visions, and dreamers of dreams 

Unitarians and Papists—Canters, Ranters, Moaners, and Groaners— 
Southcotonians and Jumpers :—in a word, the whole thousand and one 
sects into which the community is divided, are banded together against 
our established religion. We must therefore be “‘ wise as serpents”— 
not suffer ‘‘ our eyes to slee p, hor our ey lids to slumber,” till the ark 
of our covenant is placed in safety. 

To alleviate in some de gree the cloom like ly to be superinduced by 
the picture we have been compelled to draw, we in conclusion submit 
a document, which cannot fail to gratify the Christian public—the pro 
test of the Primate and sixteen of the most distinguished Prelates of th 
Church of Ireland !!—a protest at once forcible and appropriate, and 
which fully bears out every argument we have adduced upon thesubject: 


rhe undersigned Archbishops and Bishops of th United Church of England 


nd Ireland, having taken into their consideration, with a solicitude due to the 
importance of the subject, the system of national education recently p oposed 
by his Majesty's Government for adoption in Ireland, submit to the Clergy of 
their respective dioceses th following observations with regard to it: 

They trust, that in withholding their concurrence from this system, they will 
not be suspected of perverse opposition to the Government in me endeavours to 


promote general instruction, and to heal the wounds occasioned by party and 








religious distinctions. 
They are deeply sensible that the present demoraliz 


a state of a great portion 
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of the Irish poor, and the disorders and outra consequent upon it, are to be 
tainly attributed to the want of a suitable training of youth, and to ignorance 


f the pure principles of God’s Holy Word, which pre scribes the only just rule 
of duty towards God and towards man, and imposes the only effectual restraint 
upon those wild passions which lead to the vi lation of it. ‘They are, moreover, 
ily aware of the advantages attendant upon the instruction of children of dif. 
ont religious persuasions in one common s¢ hool; since it may be expected that 
the kindly feelings generated by means of such an association in childhood and 


I 1 life. 


ill influence over the subsequent periods of human 





youth w pread their 
It is therefore with unfeigned regret that they are constrained to express their 





liberate and conscientious persuasion, that the proposed plan of national edu 
tion, instead of produ ing thes salutar nd mu h-to-be-di sired effects, would 
t 1 rather to « yitter existing animosities, by marking more distinctly the 
lifference of creed in the public school, 1 by pointedly excluding, as a com- 
m source of instruction, that volume which authoritatively inculcates, under 


and the culti- 





the most awful sanctions, universal charity, mutual forbearan 
vation of order and peace. 


=~ , 7 
Chey do not deny that selections from the Scriptures—not to the exclusion, 


but by way of facilitating the knowledge of the Bible itself—may be usefully 
en ployed in the instruction of youth; such selections have been constantly 
ade use of in the schools under their superintendence. But, dispassionately 

ewing the wide and essential difference between the United Church and that 

f Rome, and bearing in mind the pretensions to exclusive sovereignty put forth 
by the latter,—taught, moreover, by the failure of a former attempt at instruc- 
tion in common, in which concession on thi part of the United Church proceeded 
the very verge of what was allowable, and, as some thor elt, even beyond 


hat prudence suggested, where, at any rate, the concessions made could be jus- 


tified only by the ardent desire of concord,—and when, instead of promoting 
this end, they served but to encourage increasing demands, and to call forth 
unreasonable objections,—when, instead of scriptural selections professing to 
form part of the Word of God, a treatise was put forth which might have been 


used by the scholars without any knowledge of the existence of such a book as 





the Bible, or without the suspicion that revealed truth was to be derived through 
any other channel than that of the Roman Catholic priesthood ;—these things 
the undersigned Prelates cannot too strongly express their convic- 

m that no selection of Scripture will be agreed to by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, which will exhibit to the youthful mind a correct standard of faith 
nd practice, and set forth the right of every man to possess and inculcate—the 
‘of every man devoutly to read and examine the Scriptures—not indeed to 


auty ¢ 
the st perseding of pastoral instruction, but in spite of the usurped authority of 
ecclesiastical rulers. 

They further state, that they do not affect to conceal their grief at beholding 
the Clergy of the Established Church deprived of the trust, committed to their 


inds by the Legislature, of superintending national education—a trust which 


they have not failed to execute with fidelity and zeal, pronounced to be most 
irge of their duty, and at tl 


exemplary in every inquiry made into the dis 
saine time, with a prudence and moderation most particularly required in the 
divided state of religious opinion in Ireland. Nor are they at all consoled at 
seeing this superintendence in matters of national education taken from them- 





selves, for the purpose of being vested ina Board composed of persons of such 
conflictit igious opinions, that it is impossible to conceive an unity of ope- 


ration without some surrender or suppression of important points of revealed truth. 





' 


They by no means underva 


ue the patronage and aid of Government in car- 
i the work of public instruction; but they are content to forego the 
advantage rather than to five their sanction to a system whic h, in rigidly exclud- 
ing the Scriy 
of religious and literary instruction, in t oice of whic 


°c} Scher tid ¢ denn } . ¢ 1 ¢ } 
exercise neither judgment nor control. ihev cann conceal Irom themselves 


rying on 





i¢ books 





tures from the cor n schools, would introduce in their pl: 
ich they are p t 


rmitted to 
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of the Established Church from the high position in which they now stand, vii 
tually transfers to the Roman Catholic priesthood that preference and that pre 
ponderating influence which have been hitherto assigned to the purity and 
authority of religious truth, rather than to the numerical superiority of the 
members of any communion in a single part of the United Empire. 

With these views the undersigned Archbishops and Bishops, whilst they give 
just credit to the intentions of his Majesty’s Government in bringing forward a 
plan of national education, cannot but regard that which has been proposed as 
most inapplicable to the: present state of Ireland; as subversive of those institu- 
tions for the education of the poor, which, without giving just cause of offence 
to Roman Catholic prejudices, have produced great good, and which, if duly 
supported, would have unostentatiously gone on producing much more; as 
separating religious from literary instruction, which ought to proceed hand in 
hand together; as depriving Roman Catholics of the Scriptures, which, it appears 
from undoubted documents, they are every day becoming more anxious of 
obtaining ; and as transferring from the national Clergy all superintendence 
over the national education, of which they are the appointed guardians. 

In conclusion, therefore, they recommend to the Clergy of their respective 
dioceses to endeavour to support the schools now under their management by 
such means as they may themselves possess, and with such assistance as they 
may be able to procure, trusting in the blessing of Divine Providence on their 
humble endeavours to work unmixed good, even if it should be within a more 
confined circle, rather than to engage in the support of a system which is exposed 
to many just objections, and which, as it should seem, cannot be carried into 
effect, so as to secure the co-operation of the Roman Catholic Clergy, without 
a compromise of Protestant principles, and without retarding the progress 
of scriptural knowledge, which is now making large advances in Ireland.— 
February 23, 1832. 

Joun Greorce ARMAGH. | Joun Exvpuis. 

Power Tuam, &c. | Rosert Ossory. 

Natuaniet Meatn. | Ricuarp WarerrorD AND Lismore. 

Cuarves KiLpare. | James Dromore. 

Georce Ki_more. | Ricnarp Down anp Connor. 

Rosert P. CLocuer. | Tuomas LeicuHuin AND Ferns. 

CuristopHer CLonrert AND KIL- Wittram Rapuoe. 

MACDUAGH. | Joun Crone. 
James Kititara Anp AcHonry. Samvuet Cork anp Ross. 


Art. II.— Natural History of Enthusiasm. Fifth edition. London: 
Holdsworth and Ball. 1831. 8vo. pp. 328, 
( Concluded from page 140.) 

We willingly resume the pleasure of noticing the remaining part 
of the able volume to which we have introduced our readers. As 
“the doctrine of a particular providence” has been a fertile field of 
enthusiastic perversion, so we were prepared to see it discussed with 
his wonted talent by the author before us. Our expectations have 
been agreeably realized ; and we proceed, therefore, with much satis- 
faction to the renewal of our labours. 

The doctrine of a particular providence has peculiar temptations to 
captivate the imagination of the brainsick visionary, whether he be 
of the number of those melancholy hypochondriacs, who recognise, 
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in every event, the penal inflictions of an offended Deity, or enrol 
himself in the happier class of those frolic favourites of heaven, who 
see ever in the mere fortuities of life the special signs of God’s 
peculiar love to themselves. Nay, even divines have lost their way 
amidst “the harassing perplexities which arise from the present dis- 
pensations of Providence ;” and, because not even a sparrow falleth 
to the ground without the knowledge of the Great Disposer of events, 
they have become the passive spectators of their own destiny, and 
have taught their disciples to forego the necessary exercise of their 
own prudence and skill in indolent reliance upon the care of heaven. 
We know assuredly, and God forbid that we should cease to bear in 
mind, that in Him “ we live, and move, and have our being ;” and that 
He ‘‘ numbers the very hairs of our heads.” Yet it is a sad perversion 
of the doctrine of a particular providence, to be perpetually looking to 
the interposition of Heaven on our behalf, and to rely upon supernatural 
favour, rather than the pious exertion of our own talents, to promote 
our welfare. This is the error of the enthusiast, who disregards the 
common course of events, and forgets that God directs the universe 
by known and permanent laws, and, therefore, worships “ chance, 
under a guise stolen from piety.” 

The enthusiast, who looks to what is possible, rather than to that 
which is probable, will be found to pay court to fortune, rather than 
to virtue ; and to discard both prudence and probity, in overweening 
expectation of the special guardianship of divine power: or he becomes 
remiss and dilatory in laborious duties, and ‘the wheel of toil stands 
still while the devotee implores assistance from above ;” or he hurries 
with mischievous activity to engage in enterprises, “from which, if the 
expected contingent to be furnished by ‘ Providence,’ be deducted, 
scarcely a shred of fair probability remains to recommend the scheme.” 
Pp. 125, 126.) ‘To expose the delusion of such as build presump- 
tuous expectations upon the throws of fortune, on pretext of faith 
in Providence, our author analyses the contingencies of human life, 
dividing the incidents of it into two classes; the first and larger of 
which comprises those events, which common sense and experience 
may enable us to anticipate, “ from the uniform course of events in the 
material world, and the permanent principles of human nature, and 
the established order of the social system ;” whilst the second class of 
events are those which no sagacity could have foreseen; ‘for though in 
themselves they be only the natural consequences of common causes, 
yet those causes are either concealed or remote, and are, to us and 
our agency, the same as if they had been absolutely fortuitous.” 
(P. 129.) 

It is beautifully observed by our author, that “in the divine 
management of the fortuities of life,” there is ‘ta dispensation of 
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moral exercise, specifically adapted to the temper and powers of the 
individual,” “by which nicely fitted movements of the machine of 
Providence, the tasks of life are distributed where best they may be 
performed.” Since, then, no man can presume fully to understand 
his particular temper, or ‘so estimate his talents as to qualify him to 
anticipate the special dispensations of Providence in his own case, 
it is the presumption of enthusiasts to quarrel with heaven on the 
ground of their allotted destiny : and this presumption is admirably 
depicted in the section before us. There is very much that we could 
wish to insert in our pages from this admirable portion of the Natural 
History of Enthusiasm, did our space permit us to indulge in copious 
extracts. In our necessarily confined limits, we must content our- 
selves with barely pointing to the districts of the golden mines, and 
are compelled to leave our readers to dig out the precious treasures 
for themselves. It is, we confess, with singular forbearance that we 
refrain from the theft of many felicitous passages, wherewith to adorn 
our humble pages; and we feel, more especially feel, the difficulties 
of our temptation, when we peruse, and reperuse with still increasing 
satisfaction, our author’s excellent observations upon that superstitious 
form of enthusiasm, which, in puny minds, is wont to degrade the 
doctrine of a particular providence by habitual association with 
“trivial and sordid solicitudes ;” and we would earnestly entreat th« 
lovers of orthodoxy, who wish to be taught how “thwarted enthusiasm 
generates impious pe tulance sor and how “ the exaggerations of S¢ Uf-love, 
mflated by an enthusiastic piety,” lead men to indulge in repinings, 
which reason and religion equally condemn, to consult the volume 
now upon our table. They may there learn to check presumptuous 
murmurs by connecting their faith in a particular providence with 
sound notions upon that system of universal guardianship, ‘ which 
secures individual interests consistently with the well-being of the 
whole.” They may there see how closely the individual fates of the 
human family are interwoven, so that each man lives for others, as 
well as for himself, and may be said “to hold in his hand the centre 
line S of an ante rminable we bwork, on n hu h are sustained the fortune § 
of multitudes of his successors.” There they may see how beautifully 
our author has illustrated this law of connexion by “ the influence oj 
history upon the character and conduct of successive gene rations :” to 
the utter silencing of those petulant cavils wherewith we are prone to 
arraign the particular dispensations of Providence towards ourselves. 


‘ “ 


lhere they may learn, again, the folly of talking of “a mysterious 
dispensation of Providence,” since ALL ALIKE are governed by reasons 
that are inscrutable ; and there, lastly, they may be taught, that “the 
perplexities arising from the present dispensations of God, may be 
greatly relieved by entertaining anticipations of the future state 
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somewhat less imbecile and luxurious than those commonly admitted 
by Christians.” (P. 158.) 





When our readers shall have gathered these flowers, a further 
harvest of delight may be reaped from the seventh section of our 
History, upon the “ Enthusiasm of Beneficence.” Recollecting that 
*‘ religious enthusiasm takes its commencement from the point where the 
emotions of the heart are transmuted into mere ple asures of the imagina- 
tion,” we shall readily perceive how “‘ the excitements incident to a course 
of beneficence are very fit to furnish occasions to such a transmuta- 
tion.” It is by Christianity alone that men have been effectively 
taught to do good, And christian philanthropy, though not dis- 
carding the native sympathies of the human heart, is a principle 
essentially different from the spontaneous feelings of our nature. 
Our author, therefore, enumerates the peculiarities of christian 
benevolence, for the purpose of shewing the profundity of that 
“ skill which makes provision, on the one side, against inertness and 


S¢ lfishne ss, and on the other, against enthusiasm.” (P. 161.) 


The peculiarities of Christian philanthropy are such as these: it is vicarious; 


obligatory; rewardable; subordinate to an efficient agency; and an expression 
of grateful love.—P. 162. 

1. “ Whoever would remedy misery must himself suffer, and the pains 
of the vicarious benefactor generally bear proportion to the extent or 
malignity of the evils he labours to remove.” This important maxim 
is impressed upon his readers by our author with peculiar emphasis, 
and applied to christian ministers, who are sent forth as “sheep 
among wolves,” and of whom their spiritual head foretold (how truly, 
alas! we, in these days of blasphemy and scorn, need no seer to tell 
us!) that “ they should be hated of all nations for his name's sake ;” 
and “‘whose path of beneficence is more beset than the common 
walks of life with disheartening reverses.” (P.165.) But it is this 
stern law of vicarious charity which stands opposed to the visionary 
expectations of the ardent enthusiast, who riots in the glowing illu- 
sions of hope, neglecting the calculations of probability; and who 
cherishes secret expectations of immunity from personal disaster, or 
“clings nith fond pertinacity to the hope of a semi-miraculous inter- 
ference on those occasions, in which the work, rather than the agent, is 
in peril.” If in the vicariousness of Christian benevolence, the disciple 
of “the Man of Sorrows” be secured from the illusions and the 
disappointments of enthusiasm, so his charity, based on a sense of 
peremptory 

2. Obligation, embraces the largest purposes of good will; so 
that, agreeably with this /aw of universal extent, it is not possible to 
exceed the extent of Christian duty! Here, again, the follies of en- 
thusiasm are checked: fo 
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This remarkable arrangement of the Christian ethics, by which the largest 
possible contributions and the utmost possible exertions are demanded in a 
tone of comprehensive authority, seems, besides its other uses, particularly in- 
tended to quash the natural enthusiasm of active zeal. It is a strong antagonist 
principle in the mechanism of motives, insuring an equilibrium, however great 
may be the intensity of action. We are thus taught, that as there can be no 
supererogation in works of mercy, so neither can there be exultation. Nothing, 
it is manifest, tut humility becomes a servant who barely acquits his duty. 
Pp. 171, 172. 

3. “ The rewardableness of works of mercy,” (for it is presumption 
to affect indifference to the promised reward, ) interferes not, in a well- 
constituted mind, with the sovereignty of God's bounty. The Chris- 
tian’s hope of recompense is intimately dovetailed with his hope of 
pardon : and he acknowledges that his future retribution, however 
accurately measured according to his work, is still ‘‘a pure gratuity” 
from the treasury of heavenly riches, freely bestowed upon sinners 
by Christ. 

4. The consideration that Christian philanthropy is but the sub- 
ordinate instrument of a higher and efficient agency, is another cure 
for the overweening vanity which is not seldom found to taint the 
spirit of enterprising beneficence ; for the temper of mind proper to a 
dependent agent, is incompatible with visionary and presumptuous 
confidence in the efficiency of second causes. 

5. Christian beneficence, lastly, is the expression of grateful love to 
Him who died for us. In this capital love of affection to our Re- 
deemer, we possess a sure antidote to “ the deadening of our hearts, 
and the quickening of our imaginations,” which are the essence of 
enthusiasm. We are not permitted to let our benevolence evaporate 
in the barren and heated atmosphere of dry abstraction, whilst in the 
poor and the wretched, we are shewn our Lord’s representatives on 
earth, in doing good to whom “ we cherish and express feelings, which 
otherwise must lie latent, or become vague, seeing that He to whom 
they relate is remote from our senses.” (P. 182.) 

The expansiveness of Christian benevolence does, indeed, open a 
door for “‘the utmost imaginable enhancement of zeal, without hazard 
of extravagance.” But we are free to confess that our author’s 
joyous anticipation of an approaching era, “ when the fervours of 
Christian zeal may reach the height, even of a seraphic energy, 
without enthusiasm,” is too bold a flight for our sober under- 
standings; and more like “‘ imaginative” fancies (the children of en- 
thusiasm ) than the humble calculations of dispassionate judgment. 
And we would venture to remind our author, with friendly voice, that 
he seems to have forgotten his condemnation of those enthusiastic 
excitements which beset ‘‘ the dogmatical expositor of prophecy,” when 
he penned such sentences as the following :— 


Such a day of developement shall ere long arrive, the time of the triumph of 
livine principles shall come, and a style of true heroism be displayed, of which 
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the seeds have been long sown; of which some samples have already been 
furnished ; and which waits only the promised refreshment from above to 
appear, not in rare instances only, but as the common produce of Christianity .— 
Pp. 182, 183. 

The Natural History of Enthusiasm. would have been justly charge- 
able with imperfection, had no appeal been made to recorded facts, 
whence to illustrate its character and its progress. Hence it has been 
the object of our essayist, in the eighth and ninth sections of his 
excellent volume, to paint “ the Enthusiasm of the Ancient Church.” 
He proves himself to have been an accurate reader of ecclesiastical 
historians; and whilst he traces the rise and progress of those 
multifold corruptions which, in the earliest ages of Christianity, began 
to disfigure her beauty, he wisely discriminates between the venial 
mistake of those inexperienced disciples of the cross, who were un- 
conscious of the tendencies of the course they pursued, and the more 
guilty excesses of after ages ; in which, what was in its infancy de- 
serving only of slight reprehension, was permitted to “ swell into 
enormous ¢ vils.” 

The third, the fourth, and the fifth centuries supply many examples 
of visionary recluses, who mistook the real purport of the Gospel ; 
who, lost in enthusiastic admiration of its “supposed doctrine of 
abstraction from mundane agitations,” or, entranced in the idle dreams 
of “vague meditation,” forgot the practical duties of Christianity ; 
and 

In the rugged path of gratuitous afflictions, and unnatural mortifications, 
pursued a spectral resemblance of piety, unsubstantial and cold as the mists 
of night.—P. 193. 

Hence our author proceeds to divide the enthusiasm of the ancient 
Church into five distinct forms : 

1. The Enthusiasm of Voluntary Martyrdom. 

2. That of Miraculous Pretension. 

3. That of Millenarianism. 

4, That of the Mystical Exposition of Scripture. 

5. That of Monachism. 

To the last of these forms of enthusiasm, as including the other 
kinds, our author confines his remarks. The spirit of fanaticism, 
and the practices of religious knavery,—yea, almost every vice of 
monkery,—may be traced to so early a date as the third century: and 
the bishops of Rome did but avail themselves of a system which had 
come down, in its elements, even from the primitive age: nor is it 
possible to comprehend fairly, the rise and progress of monasticism 
amongst the first Christians, without a reference to its previous 
existence among the Jews. 

In Section IX. our author details the principal ingredients of the 
ancient monachism. He names among its chief elements—1. “ Its 
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contempt of the Divine constitution of human nature, and the outrage 
it offered to the most salutary instincts.” (P.215.) Fasting, celibacy, 
martyrdom, and similar contrarieties to the ‘‘ will of the flesh,” must 
ye endured, indeed, ‘‘ when they cannot be avoided without hazard te 
be endured, indeed vhen they inot | led without hazard to 
the soul.” 

But when no such alternative is presented, then the voluntary infliction 
becomes, as well in religious as in secular affairs, a folly, an impiety, and often 
acrime. To die without necessity, or to afflict oneself without reason, is not 
ouly an absurdity, but a sin.—Pp. 219, 220. 

The sclitude, the abstinence, the celibacy, the poverty, the sack- 
cloth, of the monastic life, were not merely useless abortions of supersti- 
tion, but the fruitful sources of the most abominable corruptions ; and 
their folly is, therefore, infinitely aggravated! And in this place we 
assume the privilege of adorning our pages with a beautiful extract 
from the volume under our inspection, somewhat to relieve our readers 
from the perusal of our dry analysis. Our author is tracing the natural 
history of the sentiment that attributes sanctity to single life. ‘ Pudi- 
city, by an easy affinity of ideas, suggests the supposition of guilt 
as belonging to indulgence, and then the correlative supposition of 
innocence, or holiness, as belonging to continence.” (P. 225.) 

It is, then, easy to perceive the process by which infirm minds passed into 
the error of attributing sanctity to celibacy. But the law of Christian purity 
knows no such confusion of ideas. .... Under the influence of false notions of 
this sort, nothing seems so saintly as for a man to shrink horrifically from the 
touch of woman; nothing scarcely so spiritually degrading as to be a husband 
and a father. Impious and mad enthusiasm: and not only irreligious and 
absurd, but pestilent also! ....... How little did the pious men, who, in the 
third century, extolled the merit of mortification, and petty torture, and celibacy, 
think of the hideous corruptions, in which these practices were to terminate ! 
Trees. With the experience of past ages before us, we may well learn to 
distrust all specious atteinpts to EXAGGERATE MORALITY, OF TO ATTACH IDEAS OF 
BLAME TO THINGS INNOCENT, OR INDIFFERENT. This overdoing of virtue never 
fails to divert the mind from what is substantially good, and is, moreover, the almost 
invariable symptom of a transmuted or fictititous pietism. Pp. 225—227. 

Need we remind our readers that in our own days there is very 
much of this “fictitious pietism?” Men, it is true, do not now teach 
their disciples to “sit upon the summit of a column,” or to “ stand 
with arms extended till the joints stiffen,” or to “ inhabit a tomb,” or 
to “hang suspended in the air by a hook in the side ;” but an unna- 
tural abjuration of harmless amusements,—a vulgar hue and cry against 
the innocent recreations of life,—a rigid attention to party shibboleths, 
—a vexatious interference with indifferent customs,—an exaggerated 
standard of duty, and an overweening delectation on the score of 
useless austerities, abhorrent equally from the affectionate spirit of 
pure Christianity, and the best instincts of human nature,—will be 
found to characterize the puny superstition of MODERN PURITANS, as 
truly as they marked the features of ancient monachism, in her 
sundry attitudes of fantastic folly. These conceited Fakirs, in their 
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contemptuous arrogance, their supe rcilious pride, and their osten- 
tatious severities, disgust the sober-minded, and alarm the timid, 
and harden the graceless, and make scoffers laugh more loudly, in 
sarcastic bitterness, at the ugly idol before which enthusiasts bow 
with such insane prostration of reason. 

2. Speaking of the selfishness of ancient monkery, our author shews 
the tendency of a taste for imaginative indulgences to petrify the 
heart; and then adds, in language of no ordinary felicity, that 

The anchoret was a disjoined particle, frozen deep into the mass of his own 
selfishness, and there imbedded below the touch of every human sympathy. 


This sort of meditative insulation is the ultimate and natural issue of all en 
thusiastic piety ; and may be met with even in our own times among those who 
have no inclination to run away from the comforts of common life.—P. 229. 


3. Spiritual pride is both a main cause and a principal effect of 
the ancient monachism, which would persuade us that Christ taught a 
twofold piety, and recognised an upper and an under class in the 
Church; so that whilst the Christian commonalty might be left to 
wallow in the affairs of common life, the elect stood on a platform, 


high lifted above the vulgar grossness of secular engagements! ‘l’o 


this spiritual pride was added, 

1. Greediness of the supernatural. —P, 233. And, 

5. The practice of mystifying the Scriptures.—P. 243. 

The doctrine of a mystical sense has invariably been espoused by every suc- 
cessive body of idle religionists ; that is to say, by all who, spurning or forgetting 
the authority which the Scriptures assert over the life and conscience, convert 
them into the materials of a delicious dream. The mask of allegory imposed on 
the Bible serves first as a source of entertainment, and then as a shelter against 
the plain meaning of all those passages which directly condemn the will-worship, 
the fooleries, and the extravagances, to which persons of this temper are ever ad- 
dicted. So did the rabbis make void the law of God; so did the monks; so 
have all classes of modern mystics ;—so do modern Antinomians: all have as- 
serted a double, a treble, or a quadruple sense; a mystery couched beneath 
every narrative, and every exhortation, or even hidden in single words: or 
they have descried a profound doctrine packed in the bend of a Samech or a 
Koph. Not one of the absurdities of the ancient monkery has been so long 
lived as this: nor is there to be found a more certain symptom of the existence 
of fatal illusion in matters of religion.—Pp. 244, 245. 

6. The monkish system recommended itself by astonishing feats of devoted- 
ness, and by great proficiency in the practices of artificial and spontaneous 
virtue.—P. 245. 

There are very many admirable passages, for which we must content 
ourselves with referring our readers to the whole section, as replete 
with abundant instruction, and very interesting observations upon 
the important topic which our author has so felicitously handled. 

The tenth section of the volume before us is headed thus :—** Hints 
on the probable triumph of Christianity, submitted especially to those 
who misuse the term enthusiasm.” 

Of this long and concluding section, extending through almost sixty 
pages, we honestly confess our wishes that it had formed no part of 
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the volume under review. There is much in it that we admire, indeed ; 
but there are some portions of it, which we are not sure that we under- 
stand; and there are other passages, which we “ praise not.” ‘There 
is a /axity of phrase in some sentences which has raised in our minds 
uncomfortable suspicions ; and we have met with some heterogeneous 
classifications of divines, which smack too much of liberalism to please 
our taste as members of the Church of England! We agree with our 
author in severest reprobation of those who abuse the term enthusiasm, 
by its contumelious application to the diligent and zealous promoters 
of true religion: yet we fail to see the reasonableness of his confident 
expectation that the religion of the Reformation “ will gain, ere long, 
unquestioned ascendency—nill bear down infidelity and false doctrine, 
AND ABsoRB scHisM!!! and possess itself of all power, and rule the 
Jamily of man.” (P. 263.) 

We are not willing to call our author an enthusiast, (for harsh names 
are miserable arguments,) but we crave the privilege of doubting the 
reasonableness of his pious expectations: and whilst we are prepared 
to allow that Christianity may probably be preached to “ all nations,” 
so that “all the ends of the earth” shall be watered with the dew of 
spiritual grace, we cannot forget that warning voice which hath told 
us, that “ the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net, which was cast into 
the sea, and gathered o¥ EvERY KIND: which, when it was full, they 
drew to shore, and sat down, and gathered the good into vessels, but 
cast the bad away! So shall it be av THE END OF THE WORLD,” &c, 
Matt. xiv. 47—49. Here, then, is an infallible demonstration that, 
however diffused the religion of Christ may be to “ the uttermost parts 
of the earth,” it will still have to contend with hostile errors ; and that 
the wicked shall cease to be intermixed with the just, only when “ the 
angels shall come forth,” at the day. of judgment, “ to sever” the one 
from the other! Whatever be the potency of truth, and how gigantic 


soever be the “ intrinsic power” of the word of God “ to vanquish the 
hearts of men,”—whatever be the probability of success to be reaped 
from missionary zeal,—we ask our author whether, “ when the Son of 
Man cometh, he shall find faith on the earth?” whether “evil men and 
seducers shall not wax worse and worse ?” whether the tares and the 
wheat be not doomed to grow together to the harvest? We ask, 
lastly, whether our author’s “ bright era” of universal righteousness 
be not an airy imagination, “ baseless as the fabric of a vision ?” 

We must further venture to call in question the accuracy of our 
author's statement, wherein he tells us, (having, in the characteristic 
phrase of modern revilers, hinted at “ infidelity aggravated by stalled 
hypocrisy, ) that, at the era of the French Revolution, 

The Church of England..... was torpid, and fainting under the incubus 
either of false doctrine or of a secular spirit; at least seemed incapable of the 
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effort which the peril of the time demanded: few indeed of her sons were 
paneplie d, and sound-he ae as champions in such a cause should be. Within 
a part only of a small body of Dissenrers, (for a part was smitten with the 
plague of heresy,)..... was contained almost all the religious life and fervour 
anywhere to be found in Christendom !—P p- 268, 269. 

We solemnly believe that, under Nias ities, the well-being of 
Christianity, at the period alluded to, depended upon those champions 
of the truth who belonged to the Cuurcu or EnGLanp! whence an 
armed host, clad in the armour of sound learning and unfeigned faith, 
stepped forth to fight the battle of the Lord against the plots of infidel 
machinators, the cunning of republican schismatics, and the pestilent 
innovations of political agitators! A long list of venerable names— 
Moore, Porteus, Horsley, Horne, Tomline, Jones, Paley, Marsh—might 
be appealed to in refutation of this sweeping charge; and to the 
whole body of her Parochial Clergy, calmly doing their duty in the 
noiseless tenour of their obscure and humble path, may be in great 
measure ascribed the safety of this favoured land, during the shocks 
and upheavings of political commotion in that portentous crisis of her 
fate ! 

We are sorely tempted, we confess, to say somewhat to our author 
upon the subject of Bible Societies; but we forbear to tread the 
beaten track: only we would remark, by the way, that the sacred 
Scriptures, in the widest diffusion of which we sincerely rejoice, may 
be distributed by other hands than those which are lifted up in motley 
Bible Societies, where the members of our Establishment are elbowed 
by designing schismatics, and bearded by demagogue deists ! 

Our author supports his hopes of an approaching revival of genuine 
religion upon the multiplication and diffusion of the sacred volume ; 
the restoration of the sacred text to a state of almost undisputed 
purity; and “the recent progress made towards the adoption of an 
improved method of exposition” of Holy Scripture. Upon this last 
point our author shall speak for himself. 

Insensibly, and undesignedly, and from the operation of various causes, all 
well-intentioned theologians have of late been fast advancing towards that sim- 
ple and rational method of inferring the doctrine of Scripture, which corre- 
sponds with the inductive method of inquiry practised in the pursuit of physical 
re The rule of the new mode of exposition is founded on a prin- 
ciple precisely analogous to that which forms the basis of the inductive method 
of inquiry in physical science. In these sciences it is now universally admitted, 
that, at the best, and after all possible diligence and sagacity have been employed, 
we can scarcely penetrate beyond the exterior movements of the material sys- 
tem; while the interior mechanism of nature still defies human scrutiny. 
Nothing, then, could be more preposterous than to commence the study of 
nature by laying down theoretically, the plan of those hidden and central contri- 
vances, as if they were open to observation, and then to work outwards from 
that centre, and to explain all facts that come under observation, in conformity 
with the prince iples so ignorantly assumed. .. The method of hypothetical in- 
terpretation is, if possible, more absurd in theolo gy than in natural science .... 
Metaphysical projections of the moral system, how neat socver and entire, and 
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plausible they may seem, can have no place in what deserves to be called a ra- 


TIONAL THEOLOGY..... .. The mode of exposition must be conformed to the 
style of the document; and this conformity demands that the inductive method 
invartably should be used for gleaning the sense of Scripture....... Each 


single passage of the inspired volume, like a single phenomenon of nature, is to 
he interrogated for its evidence, without any solicitude for the fate of a precon- 
ceived theory, and without asking—how is this evidence to be reconciled with 
that derived from other quarters?...... The hope of a prosperous era in the 
Church depends, in great measure, upon the probability of a cordial return 
to the authority of Scripture,—of Scripture UNsHACKLED BY HYPOTHESIS.” 
Pp. 306—310, 314. 

We have made this ample quotation, that we may not render our- 
selves obnoxious to the charge of misrepresenting our author by a 
garbled extract. Doubtless, he will class us with those persons, who 
“‘ are always slaves of the past, and of the present, and are destined 
to stand by, and wonder, and cavil, while happy revolutions are in 
progress ;” and who “are dragged on reluctantly, more like captives 
than attendants upon the triumphant march of truth.”—P.316. Be 
it so: yet we must use our faculties as we best can, and are fearlessly 
prepared to acknowledge that our author’s new method of interpret- 
ing Scripture is impracticable, unphilosophical, and absurd! 

It sounds mighty well, to be sure, to talk of “* Scripture unshackled 
by hypothesis :” it wears, indeed, the aspect of candour and liberality 
to discard all reference to “ preconceived theories’’ in our interpretation 
of Holy Writ! All this looks well in theory ; but in practice it is im- 
possible! Did Timothy so learn the Scriptures from his childhood ? 
Is it possible so to construe any book? Our children having been 
duly taught the fundamental articles of Christianity in their infancy, can 
they, when arrived at maturer age, discard what they learnt, and come 
to the interpretation of their Bibles ‘ without any solicitude for the fate 
of preconceived theories?” Vain Philosophy ! 

We apprehend, moreover, that our author's suggestion touching the 
interrogation of “ each single passage of the inspired volume,” as if it 
were “a single phenomenon of nature,” is in flat opposition to the apo- 
stolical injunction, by which we are directed to “ compare spiritual 
things with spiritual!” 1 Cor. ii. 13. And we are sure that it is repug- 
nant to common sense, which would teach us to regard the context, 
the character, the circumstances, the usual style, and the chief design 
of an author, as no unnecessary considerations for the right interpreta- 
tion of his words! 

We see no analogy whatever between the inductive method of inquiry 
practised in the pursuit of physical science, and the interpretation of 
‘ ling tothe analogy of faith and the tenour of sound 


God's word, ** accord 


’ 


doct ’* Our author’s fanciful illustration is but calculated to 


rine. 


* ] onableness of Christianity, Vol. I. Pref. p. xli—See too Usher’s Bod 
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mislead : and we have thought it, therefore, incumbent upon us to 
notice the errors of a writer, by whose talents we have been greatly 
delighted; to whose valuable History we have awarded the praise 
which it richly deserves ; and to whom, in kindest accents of friendly 
valediction, we address the wise caution of the immortal Bacon of 
Verulam,—* Let no man, upon a weak conceit of sobriety or ill- 
applied moderation, think or maintain that a man can search too far, 
or be too well studied in the Book of God's Word, or in the Book of 
God's Works ; Divinity, or Philosophy; but rather let men awake 
themselves, and cheerfully endeavour and pursue an endless progress 
or proficiency in both ; only let them beware lest they apply knowledge 
to swelling, not to charity,—to ostentation, not to use: and again, 
[HAT THEY DO NOT UNWISELY MINGLE AND CONFOUND THESE DISTIN€1 
LEARNINGS OF THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY, AND THEIR SEVERAL WATERS 


roGETHER !”—(Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, lib.i, c. 1. p. 9.) 
<> 


Aer. I1.— The British Magazine, and Monthly Register of Religious 
and Ecclesiastical Information, Parochial History, and Documenis 
respecting the State of the Poor, Progress of Education, §c. London: 
Turrill. 8vo. Pp. 104. 


We do not approve, as a principle, the criticism of contemporary 
periodicals; but there are cases which sometimes afford manifest 
exceptions: the present appears to us to come within this class. 
Had this new publication confined itself to its avowed objects, we 
should have been so far from offering any obstacle to its success, 
that we should, on the contrary, have rejoiced that the principles 
which we have so long, so earnestly, and so steadily advocated, through 
evil and good report, had so far gained ground upon liberalism and 
fallacy, as to encourage the efforts of another champion. We “ would 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets ;” that Churchmen would rouse 
themselves unanimously in defence of their Church, expose falsehood, 
proclaim truth, demand investigation, and defy calumny. At this 
work have we, almost alone, been labouring for thirteen years; and 
without any offence to our respected contemporary, the British Critic, 
we may take leave to say, that from the constitution of that publica- 
tion it must necessarily leave undone much that a Miscellany may 
consistently perform. ‘The applause of the many we neither expect 


‘ 


nor seek. The maxim, “ argumentum pessimi, vulgus,”* never had, 
we believe, a more emphatic application, than at the present day. The 


principles which emancipated our consciences from the dominion of 
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Rome,—the principles which animated tite martyrs and pastors of our 
Church in by-gone ages,—the principles beneath which England attained 
that meridian from which she is now rapidly declining, are not the 
principles by which the majority of society is now guided. Thousands 
of Churchmen are unacquainted witb the distinctive character of their 
own communion, and ground their preference on any thing but the high 
stations they are entitled to take, because truth is not always palatable 
to liberalism. Numbers evenof Clergymen, with the deepest regret we 
add, are animated with deadly infatuation against the mother they have 
sole mnly pledged themselves to support ; and her own familiar friends, 
in whom she trusted, who have also eaten of her bread, have lifted up 
their heel against her. From the open enemies of the Church, and 
much more from her nominal apathetic and ignorant adherents, or 
treacherous friends, we have never sought applause. Nothing could 
have pained us more: but happily it is a pain we have never expe- 
rienced. And as our pages have never excited one word of commen- 
dation from the enemies of religion, and have not unfrequently been 
criticised in such quarters with a gratifying asperity, so have we 
reaped the fruits of our labours in the approval of men, whom to men- 
tion is to honour. For the first time since the establishment of this 
work, have we now been attacked by persons professing our own 
opinions — men of what it is the fashion to call “ high-church princi- 
ples ”—attacked, too, not in the fair and manly form of a direct assault, 
but by a cautious abstinence from any mention of our title ; (apparently 
lest any reader of the new publication might be induced to make a 
comparison of merits, ) and, by a false assumption of our non-exist- 
ence, that the ground might seem clearer for what was intended to 
prove our rival, Report has ascribed the editorship of the new 
magazine to a gentleman, who is, we must believe, as little unacquainted 
with our publication, as we are with his learned and meritorious pro- 
ductions, some of which it has been our pride to recommend, and 
from which we have been rejoiced to adorn our pages ;—a gentleman 
to whose advocacy Christianity is deeply indebted, and whom the 
Church regards as one of her boldest and best appointed champions. 


“ Who would not weep, if Atticus were he?” 


For if he had conceived that the important cause, which we defend 
with a sincerity no less than his own, could better be prospered by 
the creation of a new support than by an extended patronage of the 
old, there was at least no necessity for an attempt, not less ludicrously 
impotent than clumsily calumnious, to persuade the public that the 
CuristrAN REMEMBRANCER had no existence. 

We proceed to substantiate our charge by extracts from the pro- 


pectus of the new work. In a very laboured opening address, on 
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which the editor appears to have rested all his expectations of success, 
we have the following :— 

The Editor wishes, first of all, to speak as to the religious and ecclesiastical 
portion of the work. There has been, for a long time, a complaint, if not 
generally, yet frequently expressed, by persons attached to the Church of 
England, that there is no magazine expressly dedicated to church interests and 
objects, while almost every sect and party has its own peculiar journal.—P. 3. 

We should feel obliged if the writer of the above calumny will 
inform us by whom this compliment—‘“ not general,” “ yet frequent,” 
has been made. We probably see and hear as much, even as the 
editor of the British Magazine, of the opinions of “ persons attached 
to the Church of England ;” yet we never remember to have seen or 
heard any thing of the kind here mentioned, except once in a Sunday 
newspaper which a friend sent us, under the mistaken impression that 
we might deem it worthy our notice. In that paper we were assailed 
by name; for then there was no rival in the field to entertain a sen- 
sitive dread lest our very existence should be too notorious. It was 
not complained, that “there was no magazine expressly dedicated to 
Church interests and objects ;” but that there was none except the 
contemptible Christian Remembrancer. How far our labours have 
deserved this character,—how far they are now thrown into the 
shade by the dazzling glories of the British Magazine,—is a question 
for public determination; but whatever be the real value of our 
publication, we felt that we should have very unsuccessfully rebutted 
the charge on entering the lists with such an assailant. This, no 
doubt, was his object, to establish our contemptibility on the most 
unquestionable evidence,—the condescension to acknowledge him an 
adversary worthy our pen. Surely these are not the “ persons attached 
to the Church of England ;’—to whose opinion the editor of the 
British Magazine has thought it expedient to defer! We would hope 
not; though really the language of the address before us is so com- 
pletely in unison with the style of that sorry libel, and the omission 
of direct vituperation of ourselves is so easily accounted for, that, 
despite the voice of rumour, we can scarcely believe the writer of the 
address” to be other than a metempsychosis of the newspaper gar- 
reteer: indeed, the bearing of the latter has somewhat the advantage 
in manliness ; for 1£ speaks out: Whether any person of information, 
really “attached to the Church of England,” could believe “that there 
is no magazine expressly dedicated to Church interests and objects,” 
is a point which we cheerfully abandon to the decision of public 
opinion. 

Perhaps, however, our “ addresser” thinks he has found a reserva- 
tion in the statement which follows, and in which our non-existence 
is again assumed,.— 


With respect to the rrincrpLes adopted in the Magazine, the Proprietors feel 
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that they could not gain credit with reasonable men by professing that 1 
management is entrusted to persons having no fixed opinions on matters 
important as those which will be treated of: they have, therefore, no hesitation 
in stating, that the Magazine is in the hands of persons BELONGING TO THI 
Cnurcu or Excianp; nor in avowing their conviction, that while almost every 
sect has its journal, great advantage and convenience would arise to the mem- 
bers of the Church of England, if they, too, had theirs; that is to say, if they 
had a journal which should not seex for discussions of matters where churchmen 
differ; but rather give trem a point of union on matters where they agree, and 


a means of promoting their common cause.—P. 2. 

We may be then, in the view of this writer, ‘dedicated to Church 
interests and objects,” but inclined to “ serxK ” (the ‘‘addresser’s ” own 
capitals) “ for discussions of matters where Churchmen differ.” 

This imputation we meet with an indignant denial. We seek no 
such discussions. We are as sensitive on the necessity of union 
among Churchmen as the editor of the British Magazine. We believe 
that now, more than ever, all discussions, tending to endanger the 
internal peace of the Church, ought strictly to be avoided. Calvinism 
and Arminianism, under whatever name, have always been violent 
opponents in every Church, since the fifth century; very absurdly, 
as it appears to, us, since the wisest and most moderate men on both 
sides admit, that the speculative opinions themselves are not essential 
to Christianity. The evils which in our view logically result from the 
Calvinistic scheme, are such as affect no pious and well-informed 
Christians. With the Calvinistic Clergy, as such, we have no quarrel ; 
and if they think they can conscientiously subscribe our Articles, we 
question it not, nor do we blame them: many are eminent ornaments 
of our Church, and would be of any. But we will not say that we do 
not ‘‘srek” (and that for the sake of that very peace which the 
British Magazine thinks it can promote by an inopportune neutrality) 
“discussions of matters where Churchmen differ,” if those men may 
be called Churchmen who are “ persons attached to the Church of 
England,” on the principle of the horseleech ; who drain her emolu- 
ments into their coffers, while they endeavour, with all their powers of 
suction, to exhaust her vitality. We “‘ seek” no peace, and will have 
no peace, with enemies of the Church of England, whether declared 
or covert; least of all with those enemies who are sworn her friends. 
We respect a sincere difference of opinion, and would make no en- 
croachments on liberty of conscience: but all we allow we claim; 
and when another’s liberty of conscience is made the cover for 
attacking the rights of the Church, he renounces all hold on our 
indulgence, and we will not spare to unmask his battery. And most 
especially will we never spare, while we can hold a pen, those who, 
in the garb and with the name of Churchmen, and even of Clergymen, 
fight the battles of the enemy. Compromise with these is more 


dangerous than concession to open foes ; and we trust that the 
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British Magazine, for its own sake, as well as for that of its cause, 


will disclaim all such unrighteous connexion.* 


“c 


Let us now inquire by what means our “ addresser” proposes to 
establish a periodical in defence of the interests of the Church, of a 
character so vastly superior to that of the Curistran REMEMBRANCER, 
that the very existence of the latter does not deserve to be taken 
into his account. 

I, The British Magazine avows its readiness to be agitated by the 
tempests of Church Reform.* We are no Papists, and therefore 
we do not believe our Church to be infallible or immaculate: but we 
do believe it the purest on earth; which, considering that it has now 
been, for nearly a century, deprived of its constitutional government, 
is saying no little for its constitution. What would be the state of the 
country, if parliaments had been suspended for the same time? If 
half the legislation which the last century has seen was at all neces- 
sary, or even expedient, the political condition of our people would, 
under such circumstances, have been the worst upon earth. That 
our Church is the worst upon earth, the bitterest Dissenters, and the 
most inordinate reformers, will scarcely say. What effect the dis- 
cussion of blemishes in the, Church, while the only hand that could 
safely remove them is paralyzed, could have on the public mind, 
beside that of needless, fruitless, and dangerous irritation, we are 
unable to see. Any means which we ourselves could devise, any 
means which our correspondents could suggest, likely to procure to 
THE CONVOCATION a restitution of their unquestionable rights,— 
any discussions tending to such a result,—shall always have the range 
of our pages. Give us THE CONVOCATION, and all may be 
done safely, profitably, and constitutionally. Without this, we doubt 
much whether any reform will partake of the two former qualities, as 
we are certain that it will be eminently destitute of the last. Let 
those, then, whose views of Church Reform are consistent with the 
stability of the Church, turn all their attention towards this single 
point, the revival of the just rights of a body sTILL IN BI inc—THE 
CONVOCATION. 

II. The editor of the British Magazine will not be responsible for his 
critical articles! No man can expect an editor to read all the books 
reviewed in his journal; and if he places them in the hands of those 
on whose judgment he can fairly rely, he has done hisduty. But this 
does not acquit him of responsibility ;—we wish we could persuade 
ourselves that it did. He is responsible for the selection. On points 


* Our views on the necessity of internal peace in the Church, and the equal necessity 
of exposing turbulent agitators within our pale, are stated in the second article of our 
last December number. 

+ Address, p.7. 
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of minute criticism, the writer of these pages may differ from his 





coadjutors ; but, surely, the opinions of all persons connected with 
this work are sufficiently in unison to render any important declaration 
justly chargeable at head-quarters. 

Ill. ‘The address concludes with this pithy note :— 


Finally, the Editor will in no way ber spons ble for the steps taken by the 


Publishers to bring the work into circulation. He knows nothing of those 
steps, or of the necessity for them. For their propriety or impropriety, the 
Publishers, and not the Editor, will be answerabl P. 10. 


Respecting this we can only say, that we, of the contemptible Curis- 
TIAN Rememprancer, would never have engaged with a publisher, 
concerning whom it could be advisable to pen such a paragraph as 
the above. If the thing were possible that Messrs. Rivington could 
see a “necessity” for such steps as have been resorted to in the case 
of the British Magazine,—if puffs on a level with those by which 
Dr. Eady and Mr. Lytton Bulwer, are 

** Consecrate to fame eternal 


In death] SS pa s of diurnal,’’ 


ind the like of these has Mr. Turrill thought “ nece ssary,’) —were 
to appear under the auspices of our publisher, all we can say is, that 
we suppose the public would hold us accountable for a month, BuT wE 
WOULD TAKE CARE IT SHOULD BE NO LONGER. As the editor of the 
British Magazine, however, will not be answerable for his publisher, 
wi suppose Mr. Turrill will still continue to be his tower of strength. 
But how the public will receive these abjurations of responsibility, is 
another affair. 

IV. It was not likely that the editor of the British Magazine 
should have very closely examined so obscure a work as the Christian 
Remembrancer, the very existence of which he would not be thought 
to know. If he had, however, he might have found some answers to 
objections on the Burial Service in our number for June, 1829, which 
would not have been useless in his article on that subject. He would 
have found Shoberl’s work on Missions reviewed in our October num- 
ber for 1828; and we shall be very well satisfied, if the public will 
compare that review with the jejune article on the same subject, in 
the British Magazine. He would have found a report of the case 
Rex v. Joddrell in our number for August last ; and thus he might 
have been spared the delusion, that he was publishing a novelty. 

To these observations, however, we will again annex our opinion, 
that we shall always be rejoiced to see Church principles honourably 
propagated We believe, indeed, (and who cannot believe ?) that union 
of strength is better than division; we believe that, if all the true 
friends of the Church would make common cause with us, and agree 


to support a publication whose principles and conduct are known and 
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tried,—a publication which has received, in turn, contributions from the 
most talented Churchmen that have lived during its existence, and 
whose independence of sinister influence has been manifested alike 
by the character and the decision of its views,—the result would be 
preferable to that of a divided agency. Still, however, if the British 
Magazine steer clear of unchristian compromise, and wield, in the 
Church's favour, the forces of those who prefer the new and untried 
course to that which experience has sanctioned, we heartily wish 
success to the attempt; nor should we have been induced to take up 
our pen on the subject, except by the implication, either that we are 
not “devoted to Church interests and objects,” or, that we have no 
existence at all. Asseverations, in these days, are not to be neglected. 
Hardy assertion has done far more with this intellectual generation 
than any other instrument of error. And when the assertion is sup- 
posed to come from a quarter which all respectable persons have 
hitherto respected, its importance is not diminished. We would 
willingly believe, however, that such cannot be the case ; and we 
almost blush, as we repose our pen, for having fallen in, even for a 


moment, with the popular conjecture. 





LIPVERARY REPORT. 


l by honour to him as a scholar and a 
a Christian preacher. Having had occa- 
sion, indeed, to observe the successful 
exertions of this writer’s talent in so 





Five many ways, we contemplate with de- 

prea Cn light his atlas-like mind, capal le, as it 

versity of Cambridge, &e. By the has proved, of bearing the superincum- 
Rev. Tuomas Date, M.A. &e. &e. bent mass of literature and theology, 
London: Richardson: Wix. Cam in all its varied glory and extent. . 

bridge Stevenson. 1832 8vo Che prominent “characteristics of 
Pp. 138. Mr. Dale’s style, as displayed in the 


} . . 
production before us, are a fervour of 








To the great body of our readers it Christian eloquence; a command, a 
will barely be necessary to notify the gift of language in all its fluency and 
publication of a Course of Sermons power; a boldness of denunciation, a 
delivered before his University by Mr. sublimity of effect, a searching tone of 
Dale, as one of the select preachers for expostulation, a remarkable apprehen- 
the academical year Our recom ion of the various bearings of his 
mendation cannot be requisite. But — subject, and a clear perspicuity in the 
we owe it to all parties to declare that, subdivision of his matter. Althoug 
in our judgment, Mr. Dale’s efforts itis not our purpose to analyze these 
have even risen with the occasion that Sermons, we will point out the accu- 


called them forth; and we hail this rate definition of the terms “ Stran- 
new result of his labours as doing gers,” ‘ Foreigners,’’ and * Fellow 















































ax Literary 


Citizens,” (Ephes. ii. 19,) in their spi 

ritual application to the Church of 
Christ ; the Strangers being those nomi- 
nal Christians, whose regard for religion 
is based in no sure pring iple : Foreign- 
ers, ob ying he letter, not embr icing 
the spirit; whilst the Fed/ow- Citizens, 
according to this animated and com- 
prehensive description, ‘‘ constitute the 
effective force of the Church,—the 
sacred band cf Brothers, who can die 
in the breach or perish on the plain, 
but never surrender or retreat. Their 
attachment is not to the appendages, 
the contingencies of the Church; to 
her emoluments and endowments; to 
her preferments and dignities; to her 
political expediency ; 
almost incalculable influence upon the 
1, 


moral sound 


he r obvious an | 


1ess and prosperity of the 
it is to herself,—to her strictly 
her steadfast and 
unwavering adherence to the institu- 
tions of her Divine Master,—to her 
services, in which Christ is approached, 


‘ 
t 


state 


spiritual character, 


o her sacraments, in which he is 
received.” —/(P. 49.) 

The suggestions on the choice of 
(Serm. IIT.) are faithful and judi- 
as are the remarks (IV.) on the 
personal course of a minister, and (V.) 
state and prospects of the 
Church, particularly as to its internal 
economy, and the personal character, 


matter 


cious; 


on the 


conduct, and views of its ministers. 

The whole forms an inspiriting ma- 
nual for the Clergy, and espec ially for 
our or future Brethren, re- 
them of their duties, and 
encouraging them through their diffi- 
cultic s 


While, then, we 


younger 
minding 


may imagine one 


of the “ Strangers,”’ on hearing these 
forcible appeals, to have said, “ Thou 
irt beside thyself, thy too much learn 
ing doth m ike thee mad;” or one of 


the class of “ Foreigners’ feelingly to 

‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me 
a Christian,” we are sure that all 
of the order of “ Fellow-Citizens” must 
delight to dwell upon the accents of 
this Poet-Preacher, this faithful Mes- 


The Theological Library. Vol. TTI. 
Consistency of Revelation with itself 
and unath Hum an Reason By Pp, N 
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New College, Oxford, and Rector of 


Foxley, Wilts. London: Riving- 
tons. 1832. Small 8vo. Pp. xv. 
369. 


Ir is the object of this dissertation 
to disencumber the internal evidences 
of ( hristianity of that class of obje ctions 
which, “ though in popular discus- 
sion generally considered as affecting 
the of revelation exclusively, 
stand in reality in no need of refuta- 
tion, for the pl iin and simple reason 
that they are applicable in exactly the 
same degree to every possible modifi- 
cation of religion whatever.”’ With 
the author has given a 
summary sketch of the entire system 
of re velation, pointed out the relative 
connexion of its component parts, and 
exhibited the uniformity of plan which 
pervades the whole of God's dealings 
with mankind. Perhaps the reason- 
ings are somewhat more abstruse than 
the ordinary readers of a popular 
“ Library “will be inclined to grap- 
ple with; but the attention required 
in its perusal will be amply repaid 
by the solid instruction with which 
the work abounds It will form 
of the more substantial volumes 
which the projected series must occa- 


Cause 


this view, 





one 


sionally embrace, in order to render it a 
complete theological apparatus ; and, 
though 
than those 
succeed it, it 


less attractive in appearance 
announced to 


think, be 


which are 
will 
in its contents. 


not, we 
less valuable 


The Biblical Cabinet; or, Hermencu- 
tical, Exegetical, and Philological 


Library. Vol. I. Ernesti’s Insti- 
tutes. Edinburgh: Clarke. Lon- 
don Rivingtons. 1832. 12mo. 


Pp. xliv. 224. 

Tue “ Biblical Cabinet”’ is intended 
to form a series of translations from 
the most useful foreign works on Her- 
meneutics, Criticism, and Exegetics, 
with such additions, illustrations. and 
notes, as may counteract the baneful 
tendency of the prevailing neological 
opinions of th Such 
a work, if ably edited and well ex- 
ecuted, cannot fail to be of the most 
essential service to theological stu- 
dents; and the first volume, con- 
taining the two first parts of Ernesti’s 


German school. 
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Institutes, holds out a promise of all 
that can be desired in these respects. 
The “ Institutio Interpretis’” is well 
known in this country to the scho 


lar and the divine; and it is 
whose qualifica- 


by Mr. Terrott, 

tions for the task he has undertaken 
need not to be pointed out to the 
readers of the “ RememBRANCER,’ 
through the medium of a 
lation, and just such illustrative notes 


. l ++ 
as are necessary to make its rules of easy 


now 


good trans 


application, rendered a standard guid 
for the less advanced student. We shall 
watch the progress of the work with at 
tention, and give it, on some future oc- 
In the 
mean time, we would strongly suggest, 
though Mr. T. has judged otherwise, 
that, instead of annotations to coun- 
teract doctrinal errors, it 
better to exterminate them altogether 
and to accommodate the work in toto 
to the pure spirit of Christian Theo 
The dry discussions in 


casion, a more extended notice. 


would be 


iogy. which 
the German critics frequently indulge, 
especially on points which have no- 
thing but their novelty to recommend 
them, or rather perhaps of which their 
novelty is a sure criterion of thei 
worse than worthlessness, might well 
be replaced by the sober dicta of our 
own old divines. 

Paris and its Historical Scenes. 2 Vols 
London: Knight. 1831. 12mo. 
Pp. 385, 329. Published by th 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledze. 


Wuar with one Society for Pro- 
moting Ecclesiastical Knowledge, and 
another for the Diffusion of Useful 


Knowledge, things have 
pretty pass forsooth in these days. It 
is not, perhaps, a matter of very great 
surprise, that a party of “ Evangelical 
Dissenters” should think it a legitimate 
obj ct of their publication to vilify the 
Church and the Clergy ; but that an 
Association, with the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England at its head, and a 
Bishop on its committee, should lend 
their aid to sow the seeds of anarchy 


come to a 





and rebellion among the young and 


the unwary, is a sign of the times of 


no very auspicious aspect. Here, how- 
ever, is a work, published under such 
an imprimatur, which upholds the 
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principles of republican violence, and 
recommends to English readers the 
conduct of the revolutionists of France 
We deem it to be our duty, as Chris- 
tians, to caution parents and teachers 
against the admission of such contami- 
nating volumes into their establish- 
and we trust that the 
of eminent individuals will not always 
be taken as an earnest of the merits of 
those publications to which they are 
attac h d. 


ments ; names 


tefl ctions concerning the Ine rpediency 
and Unchristian Character of Capi- 
tal Pun shme nts, as prescribed by the 

Criminal Code of England. By the 

Rev. Samuet Wix, M.A., F.R., and 

A.S., Vicar of St. Bartholomew the 

Le Ss, London. London : Wix and 

Rivingtons. 1832. Svo. Pp. iv 

14. 

\ sprrit so amiable, so anxious for 
the well-being of mankind, breathes in 
every thing which Mr. Wix writes, 
that, even where we cannot agree with 
him in all his positions, it is impossible 


1e motives from which 

It is thus that we admire 
lent zeal which induced the 
7 Reflections,” 
cannot persuade ourselves 
has not pushed his argument 


not to concur int 
they spring 
the benev« 
publication of these 
while we 
that he 
too far. Under the Jewish disp nsa- 
tion the punishment of death was not 
confined to the violation of the sixth 
commandment; nor do we _ believe 
that our Lord himself considered the 
actual commission of murder as alone 
obnoxious to capital punishment. Ston- 
ing was the lot of the adulterer: and 
we know that Christ, in enlarging the 
limits of the offence, did not modify 
the law respecting it; nor did he, in 
the case of the taken in the 
act, object in any way to the justice of 


woman 


the sentence to which she was ame na- 
ble. Now, the burglar and highway 
robber, who are prepared to meet re- 
sistance by the murder of their victim, 
notions, no less blood- 
guilty than if blood were actually shed ; 
and the sacrifice of life, which is almost 
the necessary consequence of malig- 
nant passions, such as those which 
elicited the proce edings at Bristol, cries 
aloud for the signal punishment of the 
offenders. These cases are wholly un 





are, to our 










noticed by Mr. Wix; and we are th« 
rather surprised at it, as their ocem 
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the law does not take effect, create a 

temptation, rather than a prevention of 
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SERMON FOR EASTER SUNDAY. 


1 Cor. xv. 20. 


Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them 
that sl pt. 


To the reality of our Lord’s resurrection the whole Christian 
Church, from its beginning, has borne universal testimony ; and we 
shall find. if we trace it back, that this belief is founded on the evi- 
dence of those who declared that they were eye-witnesses of the fact, 
and who first asserted it at the very time, and in the very place, 
where the fact itself occurred! We find that it was not a mere ri port, 
which cannot be traced to any certain source, oF subjected to the 
nost searching examination on which the fact of the resurrection 
as been believed; for it is a peculiar feature in this evidence, that 
it 1s de rived from thos« who were the most competent witnesses, 


y 
] 


that those who asserted the truth of the resurrection could by no 
ossibility be either deceived themselves, or deceive others! 


In all evidence, it is not the number, but the comp: tency of the 


witnesses which is of consequence. The testimony of a single witness 
who had the opportunity of acquiring a full knowledge of any fact 
outweighs that of a thousand others, whose « pportunitic S were only 
partial and imperfect. When we want to ascertain the truth of any 


fact, we never summon all the inhabitants of the country, city, or 


Loam. hich 3 id h happened r >ore radict i 
village, in which it is said to have hi ppenea, to prove or contradict it, 
but only those few persons who are competent to do so, from having 


been eye and ear witnesses of it. Had our Lord appear« d to the whole 


Jewish nation, or vast multitudes at once, very few could have known 
him sufficiently before his death to be certain that he who stood 
before them was the same Jesus who had been crucified. In the 
amazement which so astonishing an event must have produced, and in 
the confusion which cannot but attend all vast multitudes of people, 
very few, if any, could have been sufficiently calm and collected, 
and sufficiently masters of themselves, to have been implicitly relied 
on: not to mention, that in a vast multitude very few could have 
been sufficiently near him to have acquired any certainty of what they 
really saw, so as to have prevented all possibility of being mistaken or 
imposed on. But our Lord appeared under circumstances which pre- 
clude d all possibility of mistake and deception. Those to whom he 
appeared were the apostles and disciples to whom he had for more than 
three years been intimately known. He did not appear once, or for very 
short intervals of time; but frequently and repeatedly during forty days 
after the resurrection: and for such long intervals of time together, 
that he held long conversations, and went considerable distances with 
them. He conversed with them, walked with them, shewed them the 
wounds in his hands and feet, broke bread, and ate before them: they 
saw him, heard him, handled him; and he ascended leisurely up into 
heaven, in their presence. Neither was it under circumstances of 
hurry and confusion, but when they were alone, in the house, on the 
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roads, in the fields, and at their ordinary occupations, that they saw 
him; so that there was nothing to draw away their attention from 
being completely and wholly fixed upon him, his words, and actions. 
They saw him, moreover, not singly, but when they were in company 
together ; and, on one occasion, he appeared to above five hundred 
disciples at once, to the greater part of whom, (being still alive at 
the time he wrote,) St. Paul appeals for the truth of his resurrection. 
It appears also that once, at least, he shewed himself to his disciples 
by previous appointment, at a particular time and place. Under such 
circumstances, it is quite impossible that the apostles could be either 
mistaken or deceived. 

Then again, consider the manner how, the time when, and the 
place where, the apostles made known and preached the fact of the 
resurrection. It was not after many years, in a distant country, and 
under favourable circumstances, that they preached the resurrection 
of Christ; but it was immediately after the event had taken place, 
in the very city where it had happened, in spite of danger and oppo- 
sition, and at the hazard of their lives. All the authority and power 
was in the hands of their adversaries: and yet they did not hesitate to 
tell the Jewish people, priests, and magistrates, that they had been 
guilty of one of the most appalling crimes, of which, as a nation, or 
as individuals, they could be guilty,—that they had been the betrayers 
and murderers of the Son of God. From these assertions they never 
departed in the least, but continued to persevere in them; and 
multitudes, who Jived at the very time and place where these things 
were said to have happened, were convinced by the preaching of 
the apostle Ss, in de fiance of the most powerful worldly motives, 
and of the most deep-rooted prejudices. And thus the apostles 
went on through many years, even to the end of their lives, sacri- 
ficing, to the assertion of this fact, all that was valuable in this 


life ; and finally shedding their blood rather than deny it 


If, therefore, the circumstances before considered shew that the 
apostles could neither be mistaken nor deceived in their belief of 
Christ’s resurrection, so do the circumstances last mentioned shew, 
infallibly, the utter impossibility that they could have designed to 
deceive others. The evidence of the truth of the resurrection is in 
every point complete ; and I will venture to say, that there is no fact in 
the whole compass of history, which can shew any thing like a similar 
decree of evidence for its truth. No fact that has ever been known 
can be confirmed by so many, so various, and so infallible proofs. 

Having thus briefly shewn the evidence for the reality and truth of 
our Lord’s resurrection, let us advert to some of the principal con- 
sequences which flow from it. The first great consequence of the 
truth of the resurrection is, the full confirmation of all his doctrines. 
His resurrection from the dead proved him to be the Son of God; 
and consequently to be clothed with power and authority to reveal the 
will of God, and to be the Author of eternal salvation to the world. 

The case stands thus:—Our Lord came as the promised Messiah 
to the Jewish nation. By the wonderful miracles which he wrought, 
by the doctrines he preached, by the marvellous fulfilment of all the 
prophecies in his person, and by his own solemn declaration, he fully 
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made known his claims to be the Great Deliverer promised to the 
patriarchs, and the Messiah of the Jews. All these things pointed 
him out as the seed of the woman which should bruise the head of the 
serpent, and repair the evils which disobedience and sin had brought 
upon mankind: as the seed of Abraham, in whom all the families of 
the earth were to be blessed: and as superior to all the other prophets 
and holy men, who, from time to time, had been raised up by the 
Spirit of God to make known his ways, and to reveal his will. And, ac- 

his claim to this high sup ridrity above 
all that had been before him: he declared himself to be ‘the Son of 
God ; and demande d to be esteeme d, and worshipped, and hon ured 


cordingly, our Saviour asserted 


as God, in the fullest and most decided manner. Many did receive 
him in this exalted character: but the Jews, as a nation, rejected him, 
not only as the Messiah, but more « specially as the Son of God. They 


treated his assumption of this high character as blasphemy: the high- 


priest rent his clothes in real or affected horror; and the whole 
council, on this account alone, condemned him to be cuilty of death. 
The real grounds upon which the Jews condemned our Lord was, 


because he said he was the Son of God : because he claimed to himself 
i Divine nature, and made himself equal with God. 

\V hen, therefore, God raised him again from the de ad, his resurrec- 
tion was a solemn and public reversal of the sentence by which he had 
been condemned ; it was an owning of him by God as his only-begotten 


Son; a full confirmation of his claims to divinity. This is affirmed 
frequently in Seripture, St. Paul says, that ‘‘he was declared to be 


he Son of God with power by his resurrection from the dead :”"—and 


in the second Psalm, the Almighty Father is introduced as saying, 
‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.” Now, as the Son 
of God, he had existed from all eternity. His goings forth were from 
of old, from everlasting. He was be n before all worlds. When, 


therefore, the Al: 


cotte 

nighty Father saith, ** This day have I begotten thee,’ 
it 1s according to the Hebrew mode ol speaning intended to shew 
hat, although he was the Son of God,—yea, he was with God, and 
was God, from all eternity yet on some particular day, and on some 


evreat occasion, the Almighty Father would acknowledge him as a Son 


ln a more soli mn and conspicuous manner. And this he did on the 
morning of the resurrection, and by the act of raising him from the 
dead: that was the great occasion, and that the great acknowl dome nt 
of him as the Son of God. 

To this great miracle, as the decisive proof of his divinity, our Lord 
had referred the Jews during his ministry among them ;—‘ De stroy 
this te imple,” said he, ‘and in thre days I will build it up;” where, 

s John assures us, he spake of the temple of his body, which was 
truly the temple of God, because of the inhabitation of the Godhead 
in it. And yet more plainly dil he refer the Jews to his resur- 
rection, as the great proof by which his doctrines and claims were 
to be established, when he told them that there should be no sign 
given them, but the sign of the prophet Jonah: for “as Jonah was 


of Man be three days and th 
His resurrection, therefore, was the great evidence to which our Lord 


three days and three nights in the belly of the whale, so shall the Son 
ee nights in the heart of the earth.” 
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appealed: and no one either did or could object against it, as not 
being a decisive one. Since it came to pass exactly as he foretold, it 
plainly appears that he really is what he asserted himself to be ; that 
he came forth from God; that he was the Son of God; that all power 
is given him in heaven and in earth; that he is invested with full 
power and authority to bestow salvation upon men, by pardoning 
their sins, and bestowing upon them the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
that the dominion and power of sin in their souls may be destroyed ; 
that all which he has commanded, it is our duty to do; all which 
he has forbidden, it is our duty to shun; all which he has threatened 
will surely come to pass; all which he has promised will assuredly be 
realized. The Father hath given him power to execute judgment. 
He shall be the judge of human kind ;—‘* Hereafter shall we see the 
Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven.” 

Great and wonderful as are the high privileges and prerogatives be- 
longing to the Son of God, they have all been assured unto him by that 
wonderful event, his resurrection: by this alone we are taught that all men 
should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father. The way in 
which we are principally to honour him is, by taking him for our 
Saviour, and doing his commands. If he were merely a created being, 
we might indeed tremble to intrust our salvation into his hands. No 
created being hath life in himself; but the Son hath life in himself, 
and therefore is able to give eternal life to them who seek it of him. 

We are therefore assured that the atonement which he made for 
our sins has been accepted. Forasmuch as God hath loosed the 
bands of death, with which he was holden on our account, he is now 
able to save to the uttermost all that come unto him. Let us acquire, 
therefore, a deep sense of our own unworthiness and inability to save 
ourselves: let this thought drive us, as it were, out of ourselves, to 
seek salvation in him: let us by faith lay hold on him, and be united 
unto him, and become one with Christ, and Christ with us; one, even 
as the branch is in the vine, and the members are united to the head : 
and then all the benefits of his passion and of his resurrection will be 
ours ;—‘ For he was delivered for our sins, and raised up for our justi- 
fication.” We shall then be enabled triumphantly to demand—‘“ Who 
shall lay any thing to the charge of God's elect? who is he that con- 
demneth? It is Christ that died, yea, rather that is risen again, who 
is also at the right hand of God.” But we should ever bear in mind, 
that this intimate union of Christ with his followers cannot exist 
without producing corresponding effects ; and that we must not only 
accept him as our Saviour, but obey him as our King, and follow him 
as our Prophet. 

Another great truth, of which the resurrection of Christ is a full 


confirmation, is, the immortality of the soul. By what happened to our 
Lord, we see that the soul of man is capable of still existing after its 
separation from the body, and is still capable of happiness. St. Peter, 
° 1 


in the Acts of the Apostle s, declares that God did “ not leave the 
soul of Christ in hell, neither suffer his Holy One to see corruption.” 
As his body, therefore, was laid in the grave, so we are here informed 
by St. Peter, that his soul existed in a state of separation from his 
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body: and that that state in which his soul then was, was a state of 
happiness, we have the fullest assurance, not only from reason, which 
forbids us to imagine that the soul of Christ could ever descend into 
that region where the wicked suffer the fruits of their own actual 
transgressions, but also from his own solemn assurance to the peuni- 
tent thief on the cross, “ This day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 
Nor did the prophet when he used those words, nor St. Peter in applying 
them to Christ, ever mean to assert the contrary. For although it is 
in those particular places of Scripture, and in the Creed, aftirmed 
that he “descended into hell ;” yet, neither there nor in the Creed, 
do the original languages use that word which strictly and properly 
means the place of everlasting punishment: for in the original lan- 
guages there are two words of very different meaning ; both which, 
however, are expressed in our translation by the single word Hell. 
But the original word so translated in these particular places, is Hades ; 
which only signifies the unseen place, and not by any means ever neces- 
sarily signifies the place of punishment. All, therefore, that this assertion 
in the Scriptures, and in the Creed, about the descent of Christ into 
hell, signifies, is, that as the body of our Lord was laid in the grave at 
his burial, so his soul went into that unseen place and invisible world, 
where the disembodied spirits of other men also go; and by no means 
is it there, or any where else asserted, that he went into the place of 
torment. 

It must be an unspeakable comfort to the righteous to reflect upon 
this, and to think that they also shall pass into the same state of 
happiness and felicity, in which the soul of Christ himself rested from 
his pains and labours. ‘The y which die in the Lord go immediately, 
and without a moment’s delay, into happiness: there are the spirits 
of just men made perfect; there they rest from their labours 
henceforth, and the reward of their works do follow them; there 
they are comforted with the thought that Christ himself has been 
here; yea, there they shall in some wonderful and peculiar, though 
perhaps not perfect and full, manner, until the resurrection, enjoy 
his presence still. For we learn from St, Paul, that the immediate 
consequence of the righteous man’s departure hence is, being with 
Christ: ‘‘ Therefore, blessed from henceforth are the dead which die 
in the Lord ; even so saith the Spirit, for they rest from theirlabours.” 

Another use which is frequently made in Scripture of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ is, to shew from thence the certainty of our resurrection. 
Christ, ‘‘ being raised from the dead, is become the first-fruits of them 
that slept;” that is, he is not the only one that shall be raised up, but 
the first of a vast multitude. As the first sheaf of the harvest was 
waved in the temple by the priests as a pledge, and promise, and repre- 
sentative of the whole harvest, which was thereby dedicated unto God ; 
so Christ is raised up as a pledge, and promise, and representation of 
the future resurrection of all his followers ;—nay, so certain is their 
resurrection deemed, that they are said to be already raised up in him. 
Not that the general resurrection follows as a natural consequence, 
or as a mere matter of course, from that of Christ; for we cannot cer- 
tainly see why all men should rise, merely because he has risen: but 
though this be not a natural consequence, it is the moral consequence 











of his resurrection. ‘lhe resurrection of Christ shews, first, that God 
is able to raise up the dead; and secondly, that he will do so, becauss 
he has promised it. The case stands thus: our Lord repeatedly 
promised that he would raise up the dead ; and by raising up himself, 
he shewed that he was able to do so, and confirmed the truth of his 
pretensions. As, therefore, all he has told us will surely come to pass, 
as he has proved by this great miracle, therefore he is the first-fruits of 
the dead; and as surely as he himself has risen, shall all the dead 
arise. He shall give eternal life to as many as will receive him, and 
shall raise them up at the last day. The bodies of those that shall be 
raised up shall be fitted for that new and heavenly state to which they 
shall be introduced. Their mortal shall have then for ever put on immor- 
tality ; their bodies shall be raised up in incorruption; not subject to 
those diseases and accidents, to that change and decay, which characte- 
rize our present state. ‘They shall be raised up in power; that is, having 
vast and great energies, quick and rapid motions, all life and activity, 
knowing no fatigue, unconscious of labour or any weakness. But above 
all, they shall be raised up spiritual bodies ; that is, spiritualized, and 
idapted to a spiritual and heavenly state of being, without those vile 


lusts and affections which d: grade them in the prest nt life. They 
hall be, in short, fashioned like unto the body of Christ himself, which 
is called in Scripture his body of glory. 


Although our Saviour did not fully exhibit this body of glory to his 
disciples during the forty days that he shewed himself to them after his 
resurrection, yet that some wonderful and great change had passed 
upon him since he was laid in the grave, is manifest through the whole 


history. The apostle s saw not his goings out and his comings in, as 
they had seen in the days of his flesh. ‘The doors are shut, yet Jesus 
suddenly stands in the midst: whence he came, or whither he went, or 
where he abo le, they knew not ‘l | tr ith is, his ec rruptible had now 


put on incorruption, and his mortal, immortalt it was probably only 


by miracle that he now exhibited himself to them 
That, however, which the apostles saw was but a faint exhibition 
of what his body is in heaven. The eyes of mortal men could not 


have borne the full display of its glory; and when the followers of 


Christ shal] have been raised to share in the same glory, and admitted 
to the same perfect consummation and bliss, both in | dy and soul, in 


» 1 { -1 
tue king lom ot tl it Redec iner, then shall the evils ol the { ill have 


or ever passed away: the serpent’s head shall be ffectually bruised ; 
the mortal nature of man’s body, and the sinful nature of his soul, shall 
be fully done away ; death, te mporal and spiritual, shall be swallowed up 
in victory; the redeemed shall sing a ong of triumph over the enemies 


of their race, and say, ‘‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 


thy victory = 
My brethren, the whole subject just considered should impress upon 
our minds this ereat le on,—that the truths of the Gospel are awfully 


important. Christianity is not like one of those opinions or pring iples 
which it matters little whether it be true or false : but in its truths and 
declarations we are personally and individually interested. If it be true, 
it is tremendously true ; life and death, a blessing ora curse. Heaven o1 


hell are set before us; and our happiness or misery, our well-bein 
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here and hereafter, depend upon the choice we make. If we err it 


other matters, our error may be corrected; or, if not, still the con- 
sequences may not be of any great or overwhelming importance. 
But any, the least error in accepting or rejecting the Gospel, is, and 
must be, from the very nature of things, irretrievable. Men may 
lament that error, but it will be in an unalterable state; it will be in 
those regions where there is judgment without mercy, condemnation 
without any possibility of reversal. 

But if some men reject the Gospel, let us remember how numerous 
are those, who, receiving it, yet live the lives of unbelievers. How 
many are they who, while they call him Lord, Lord, and fill his temples 
with the service of the lips, yet in their hearts are estranged from 
him—in their lives and actions disown his authority. The Gospel, my 
brethren, be assured, has not been revealed from heaven with such 
an immense chain of evidence ; it has not been preached by such holy 
lips, and attested by prophecies, and glorified by miracles, and sealed 
by such precious blood, to be only a lifeless and formal thing ; but it 


>? 


is come from heaven with heaven’s own life and power,—come to 
make all things new, to open our blind eyes, to unstop our deaf ears, 
and to hallow our profane lips; to be sacrifices acceptable unto God ; 
to make us obedient both in heart and life to the commands of our great 
Creator, that we may serve him here, and be happy with him hereafter. 
Let us not then frustrate this gracious design of heaven; but receive 
with meekness, with faith, with willing obedience, this word of God, 
which alone is able to save our souls. 


S.C, 
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ON THE EARLY FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
No. oe 
HERMIAS.—VICTOR.—RHODON. 
Ambitiosissimum gloriandi genus est, derider Quinctil. Inst. Orat. XI. 1, 22 


Towarps the close of the second century, Hermias wrote hi 
Avacuppoe tov tLw Drot0pHr, though the precise period at which he 
flourished is not now known. That he was posterior to Justin Mar- 
tyr, the use which he has made of his writings is proof sufficient ; 
and his Satire seems to have been plainly suggested by a passage in 
Tatian’s Apology. Of his personal history not the remotest 
vestige remains, except that it may be inferred from the inscription 
of his work, which is the same in all the MSS., that he was once a 


philosopher. On his conversion to Christianity, he retained perhaps 
like Justin, the distinguishing habit of the sect to which he belonged ; 


while his knowledge of the conflicting tenets of the different schools 


* Orat. adv. Gracos. §. 25. Tots TlAar@vos ern buypaci; Kal 6 Kur’ "Emotpo 
~ . ‘ 7 “ » . 
av Siampvows avOiaTatui cor’ wad TE elvat Aeyets KaTa TOV 'ApioTOTEANHY’ Kai 


Tra Tov A KptTov Auidoperrai wot. 
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enabled him more successfully to expose the vain and delusive dogmas 
to which they were severally ple dged. Hence also it is manifest, that 
he wrote while Paganism was still at its height, and the Gentile philo- 
sophy had not lost its attractions. Some, indeed, have thought, that 
Sozomen, who had also the name of Hermias, was the writer of the 
Avmovpoc, in the fifth century. But the caustic sarcasm of the 
Satirist, contrasted with the sober narrative of the historian, indicates 
any thing rather than an identity of authorship in their respective 
compositions. 

Hermias introduces his subject by asserting the truth of St. Paul's 
declaration in 1 Cor. iii. 19.—‘ The wisdom of this world is foolish- 
ness with God ;” and proceeds to support the position by an induction 
of the discordant opinions of philosophers respecting the soul, the 
principles of things, and the Deity. With respect to the soul, Demo- 
eritus supposes it to be fire; the Stoics, air; and Heraclitus, motion ; 
others make it an intelligence ; others, an exhalation ; others, an 
emanation from the stars; and others, again, a harmony, or unity, or 
a breath, or an element; with a variety of other conjectures equally 
indeterminate and incomprehensible. Nor is its perception and 
duration more accurately defined; and the style in which the writer 
exhibits the disputes on this head is a good specimen of the rich vein 
of humour which characterises his whole production :— 

\AAa yap torw* cracdZover pty wept ric Wuyiic, ra Ce ora epi 
avrijc dpovoovrvres arepyvayto" Kai &AXoe Tiy icovjy abrijc, 0 pev ree 
ayaQov Kadi, 6 Ce TLe KaKOY, 6 CO av pécor ayabov Kai caxov. Thy ¢e 

ot pey a0avarov daca, ot ce Or nTHVY, Ob CE ™po¢ od yov ért- 

vovoadar, ol cé care Unowvou auryp » OF CE i CTOMOUE Cuadvovew, ot ce 
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With the same pungent irony he ridicules the contradictory notions 
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of the sages, on the Deity, and the principles of things. Parmenides 
differs from Anaxagoras, and Anaximenes from Parmenides ; Empe- 
docles dissents from Protagoras, Protagoras from Thales, and Thales 
from Anaximander: the fame of Archelaus vanishes before the genius 


of Plato, and Plato’s authority is overthrown by the lucubrations of 


Aristotle ; Pherecydes is a trifler in the eyes of Leucippus; Demo- 
critus laughs at the tears of Heraclitus; Cleanthes refutes Epicurus ; 
Carneades and Clitomachus are as incomprehensible as they represent 
the system of the universe; and the numbers of Pythagoras would 
never express the multitudinous variety of doctrines, which emanate 
from the different schools on the points in question. Hence the con- 
clusion, which the writer unanswerably deduces from this strange 
contrariety of opinion, is the total ignorance of the whole race of 
philosophers on these important subjects, and their utter incapacity to 
form any correct theory respecting them. 

The Editio Princeps of Hermias was published in 8vo., Gr. Lat. by 
R. Seiler, at Basil, in 1553. The Tract is also attached to the Paris 
and Oberthur’s editions of Justin; and to the Oxford Yatian, edited 
by Worth. 


By way of supplement to this article, it may be as well to add a 
brief account of two other writers, Victor and Ithodon; as the few 
particulars which are known respecting them would furnish but scanty 
materials for a separate narrative. 


A memoir of Vicror, who succeeded Eleutherus in the See of 
Rome, a.p. 185, during the reign of the Emperor Commodus (Euseb. 


Hist. Eccl. V. 22.), will afford little more than the opportunity of 


giving a brief account of the controversy respecting Easter, to which 
allusion has been repeatedly made in preceding articles. The differ- 
ence of time, at which the Asiatic and Romish Churches respectively 
celebrated this festival, was first discussed, as we have already seen, 
on the occasion of Polycarp’s visit to Anicetus. Maintaining that 
our Lord had partaken of his last supper with his disciples, as a 
proper passover, at the very time the rest of the Jews were engaged 
in the same celebration, on the 14th of the month Nisan; and that he 
was crucified on the day following; the Jewish Christians appointed 
this latter day for the commemoration of the sufferings of Christ, 
and the third day after for the commemoration of his resurrection, on 
whatever days of the week they might respectively fall. On the 
other hand, the Romish and other heathen Churches affirmed, on 
the authority of St. John’s Gospel (xix. 14.), that the passover was 
celebrated by Jesus one day earlier than by the generality of the Jews ; 
and offered the great sacrifice for the sins of the world at the very 
time of the national passover. Hence they protested against the 
necessity of any paschal commemoration whatever; and argued that, 
as Christ rose from the dead on the first day of the week, that event 
could only with propriety be celebrated on a Sunday, and conse- 
quently that the day set apart in remembrance of his crucifixion must 
always be a Friday. This day of penitence and humiliation, pre- 
paratory to the Easter festival, was at first the only fast established in 
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the Christian Church; out of which arose the custom in some places 
of fasting for forty hours, in imitation of the forty days of Christ's 
temptation ; and this period, being at length extended to forty days, 
was the original of the quadragesimal fast of Lent.* 

The discussion of this point of difference was conducted between 
Polycarp and Anicetus, without any violation of the bond of Christian 
fellowship; each being well assured that a mere external point of 
discipline was not of sufficient importance to interrupt the peace of 
the Church. Neither was there any breach of charity in the renewal 
of the col roversy, about A.D. 171, between Melito and Apollinaris. 
It has been seen, however, that Victor proceeded so far as to renounce 
communion with the Asiatic Churches, who refused to conform to the 
Romish custom. In this act may be traced the earliest instance of an 
assumed authority in the Bishops of Rome; and it was resisted by 
the energies of united Christendom, The conduct of Irenzus upon 
the occasion has already been noticed ; and that of Poly« rates, Bishop 
of Ephesus, will be the subject of future consideration. 

In another case of excommunication, Victor proceeded with much 
wreater justice. One i heo lotus, a cobbler, was an active disse minator, if 
not t} e ort 
Christ ; an 
course with the Church. ‘This act is adduced in a fragment from an 


; 
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inal proposer, of the doctrine of the simple humanity of 
’ 
i 


he was accordingly cut off by the Bi hop from all inter 


arly writer, probably the presbyter Caius (ap. Euseb. Hist. Eecl. 
V. 28.), in reply to a charge against Victor of attachment to the Mon- 
tanist cause. Indeed, with the exception of the single instance of his 
presumptuous bearing in the Cathedra Petri, arising from a temper 
naturally hot and violent, he seems to have lent his willing aid to the 
furtherance of genuine Christianity. Jerome speaks of some small} 
volumes, which he had written, on religious subjects ; but some letters, 
still extant, which are ascribed to him, are unquestionably spurious. 
He presided over the Church of Rome during the early part of the 
reign of Severus; and died, by martyrdom, in the thirteenth year of 


his episcopate. He was succeeded by Zephyrinus, in the year 193. 


During the reigns of Commodus and Severus, flourished also 
Ruovon: an Asiatic by birth, but educated at Rome; where he was 
instructed by Tatian in the knowledge of the Scriptures (Jerome de 
Vir. Ill. § 37.). He wrote several works; of which the most im- 
portant was a Treatise against Marcion, in which he exposed the 
contradictory tenets of his followers, and thence inferred the incon- 
sistency of the doctrines they profess« It appears, also, that he 
had conversed with one Apelles, a disciple of this dissentient body ; 
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whose ignorance did not well accord with his age and apparent sanc- 
tity, and whose opinions were so ridiculous as searcely to merit a 
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serious confutation. His work was inscribed to one Callistion; and, 
as far as may be collected from the few detached fragments preserved 
by Eusebius, was written with great spirit and perspicuity. He also 
composed a Treatise on the Hexaemeron; and probably a supple- 
mentary volume to a work of Tatian. _ He certainly alludes to a book 
of “ Queestions,” compiled by his preceptor, in which he had promised 
an explanation of the obscure passages of Scripture ; and intimates a 
design of furnishing a solution of these Quzestions, which the author 
himself did not perhaps live to accomplish. 

There are some fragments of a work against the Montanists still 
extant in Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. V. 16, 17.), of which Rhodon is also 
supposed by Jerome (Vir. Ill. §. 39.) to be the author. It is suffi- 
ciently clear, however, that they belong to some later writer; whose 
name, since he has not mentioned it, was probably unknown to the 
historian. At the same time, Jerome is not justly accused of incon- 
sistency, in assigning the same pieces, in the following chapter, to 
Apollonius; since the volume to which he there alludes, was not 
the same from which Eusebius has quoted, though it recorded the 
same fact. 
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Haix, sacred pile! to thee my footsteps bend 
Duly as tolls the chimed hour of prayer, 

Matin or Vesper, here within thy walls 

All earthly thoughts to quit, and muse alon 
Beneath thy high embowed vault, and pace 
Thy holy aisle, and love the solemn licht 
Pour’d through thy storied panes, and converse hold 
With other worlds, and with the years called up 
Of generations past. Behold! around 
The Spirit of Wykeham lingers; lo! his name 
Each storied window bears, not blazon'd high 
In pomp of heraldry, but asking prayer 

‘or mercy on his soul* who rear’d these walls 
And richly thus adorned;—a worthy shrine 

For highest adorations here to rise, 

And, deck’d with solemn pomp, each holy rite. 
Lo, here enshrined in every sculptur'd niche 
Devotion dwells; and contemplation, high 

On fretted pinnacle and airy shaft, 

\spires to things above; and ceaseless prayer, 
With suppliant note, ascends; and Jofty praise, 
Upon the wings of music, mounts and soars 
E’en to the gate of heav’n, and bears the soul, 
Rapt in full harmonies, up to the throne 

Of God, and, with the heavenly hosts on high 
Rejoicing, joins in everlasting song. 

Hail, holy pile! oft may I visit thee, 

Until at length my soul be call’d to quit 
Earth's tempies, and thy hallow’d courts of pray’r, 
For realms of heavenly light, and ever then 
Thy choral songs repeat with angel choirs above. 





* Each of the painted windows bears the legend—“ Orate pro Gul. de Wykham istius 
Collegii fundatore.”’ 
VOL. XIV. NO, 
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IRISH TITHES 


Mr. Eprror,—I have not been able to procure the Parliamentary 
Paper, of which the following abstract is copied from a provincial 


print : 
‘*'Tirne Compositions.—From a paper laid before parliament it 
appears that, in 1,497 parishes, advantage has been taken of the Irish 
Tithe Composition Act; that the sum compounded for in those 
parishes is 433,904/. Gs. 13d.; of which 65,9351. 1s. 43d. is held by 
lay impropriators, 357,668/. 9s. ld. by ecclesiastical persons, and 
10,300/. 15s. 73d. by persons not coming under either of these 
designations.” 

If this abstract is correct, it exhibits an extraordinary view of the 
enormous wealth which the Irish Church is supposed to receive from 
tithes. It is said, that 1,497 parishes have entered into the compo- 
sition; and, as Ireland contains but 2,293 parishes, it follows, that 
fifteen out of twenty-three parishes, or nearly two-thirds of the 
whole, have compounded, and that, therefore, the measure cannot be 
very unpopular, that the claims of the Clergy cannot be very exorbi- 
tant, nor the prejudices of the people quite insuperable. The total 
sum paid by these 1,497 parishes is 453,904/. 6s. 1}d., i.e. the sum 
paid on the average, by each parish, is less than 2831. 1s., of which 
the Clergy receive the total sum of 357,668/. 9s. 1d., or something 
less than 239/. from each parish on account of tithes. Such is their 
wealth! The cultivated surface of Ireland, according to the Report 
on Emigration, is 12,125,280 acres, and each of the 2,293 parishes, 
into which Ireland is distributed, contains, on the average, 5,287 acres 
in a state of cultivation ; and, as the Clergy receive from each of these 
parishes 239/., the actual amount of the composition is a fraction 
more than 103d. by the acre. Such is the rapacity of the Clergy ! 
If, in the remaining 796 parishes, which have not entered into com- 
position, and which contain 4,210,641 acres, the sum paid is twice the 
amount of the sums paid by the lands under composition, or 1s. 93d. 
for every acre, the Clergy of these parishes will receive, on account of 
tithes, 377,203/.: and the gross sum received by the whole body of 
the Irish Clergy, for the tithes of 2,293 parishes, will be 734,8711., 
which is less than 1s. 23d. by the acre. Such is the extortion of the 
Clergy! The whole sum might be collected at the rate of less than 


od 


2s. a vear on each of the 7,734,000 inhabitants of Ireland, and it does 
not amount to one half of the duties payable to the Excise in Ireland 
upon the consumption of whisky, which, in the year ending January 
5, 1815, amounted to 1,575,556/. See the very curious and interest- 
ing /nquiry into the Influence of the Excessive Use of Spirituous 
Liquors in promoting Crime, Disease, and Poverty, in Ireland, and 
into the Causes which have tended to render Malt Liquor the more 
general Drink of the labouring Classes in England. Longman. 1830. 
It is, nevertheless, the assertion of an ‘‘ Observer,” who would fain 
have given an “answer” to Archdeacon Lyall’s Charge, and who, no 
doubt, believes, and wishes others to believe, his assertion, that the 
Tithes of the Irish Church “ amount to about 3,000,000/.” This is 
the assertion ;—what is the proof? At this rate, the tithes, collected 















from the whole cultivated surface of Ireland, would be little less than 
five shillings an acre: but in 1,497 out of 2,293 parishes, and upon 
7,914,639 out of 12,125,280 acres, the sum of 357,668l. 9s. ld. is 
the whole sum paid by composition to the Clergy, at the rate of less 
than 11d. an acre. ‘Io complete the sum of 3,000,000/., it will be 
necessary to collect, from the remaining 796 parishes, the sum of 
2,442,3311. 10s. lid., at the rate of lls. 7d. on 4,210,641 acres. 
Credat Judeus ! 

The wisdom of the nineteenth century requires that an end should 
be put to this delusion, in respect to Irish Tithes. The effect of the 
committees in the two Houses of Parliament has been, to acquit the 
Irish Clergy of the charge of rapacity and extortion, and to establish 
their character for moderation beyond dispute: and it is due to the 
ignorance of the people, that they should be delivered from the effects 
of their own misconceptions, and of the misrepresentations of the 
priests and demagogues. ‘The extent to which the Composition Act 
has been carried clearly proves, that there is no unwillingness on the 
part of the payers, or the receivers, of tithes, to settle their own 
differences ; and the proposed abolition or extinction of tithe involves 
this dilemma, that it must be injurious to the Church, or it cannot be 
satisfactory to the people. It is admitted that, if tithe has any 

g, it means the tenth part of the produce of the soil. Is then 
the value of this tenth part more or less than is actually paid under 
the Composition Act? Ifthe sum paid is under the fair value, what 
is the grievance of which the peasant complains, or how will he be 
relieved by the demand, merely under another name, of a higher 
payment, than that which now offends him? Or, what will be his 
satisfaction, if, under the pretence of relief, he finds no other alteration 
of his condition, except the transformation of a manageable tithing-man 
into an uncompromising tax-gatherer? Hitherto his passions have 
been excited against the Church; what will hereafter be his feelings 
toward the State? And while no cause of offence is removed, no 
pecuniary demand abated,—while the agreement, which is now a vo- 
luntary composition, is hereafter to be a compulsory imposition,—may 
not his sensitive and susceptible mind be prone to the conception, 
and open to the insinuation, of other grievances, and stimulated to the 
sense of new wrongs, and new modes of redress? Will he be content 
if he shall think, that the legislature has deceived him, increasing the 
burden which it professed to reduce ? 

They are words of truth and wisdom which are delivered in the first 
Report of the House of Commons upon the Irish Tithes :— 

“Your Committee are deeply impressed with the danger, which 
must threaten the whole frame of society, if a combination against a 
legal impost be permitted ultimately to triumph over the provisions of 
the law. They cannot but feel how small is the step from successful 
resistance to tithe to resistance to rent and taxes; and how great is the 
temptation held out by the experience of such success in one case to 
a similar opposition to the payment of other pecuniary demands. 

“Tf the sanctity of the law be systematically violated, if the proof be 
once afforded that turbulence leads directly to relief, and that popular 
eombination ig sufficiently powerful to overbear legitimate authority, 
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the most effectual security of its property is shaken, the framework 
of government and society is disorganized, and a state of confusion 
and anarchy must ensue. 

‘* Your Committee have too much reason to apprehend, that the 
general success which bas hitherto attended the resistance to tithe, has 
already given proof of its tendency to produce this effect. Not only 


is the opposition to that species of property rapidly extending, not 


only has the same cessation taken place in the payment of the lay- 
impropriations, the resistance to which canrot rest upon the same 
religious scruples which have been urged with respect to ecclesiastical 
tithes ; but intimidation and violence of a similar character have, in 
some few instances, been manifested against the recovery of the land- 
lord’s rent.” 

Ne ve rtheless, the abolition or extinction of ti hes has been propose d, 
and the proposition has been hailed with cheers not the most wise or 
judicious. And why is the abolition of tithes proposed? Because 
the title to the property is weak, or because the exaction of the value 
is unjust? No; but because those who are not unwilling to pay the 
composition, to which they have agreed, have been intimidated, and 
even despoiled and murdered, and they who resist the demand have 
received at least the encouragement of impunity. But if tithes are 
to be commuted at the alleged will of the multitude, at the demand 
hat any other charge, imposed in 
lieu of tithes, will not be equally un} opular, and that the legislature 


of a combined faction, is it certain t 
may not be quickly required to revise its own unsatisfactory measure ? 
And will not a precedent be established, upon which the legislature may 
be solicited to settle rents as well as tithes, and to fix the value ot 
lands as well as the value of impropriations The payment of rents 
has already been resisted ; combinations to settle the amount have 
already been formed. The objections of the priests to tithes are 
easily understood ; but, if there be any class of people who should 
speak with more than ordinary caution on the subject of tithes, and 
the rights of the Protestant Clergy, it is the class of Irish landlords, 
many of whose estates consist of the forfeited lands, which they have 
received within a comparatively recent period, subject to this burden ; 
and many of whom must be aware, that in the rent which is paid for 
the land, more is exacted than is reasonably due for the rent and the 
tithe together. When the alleged enormity of the tithes is exposed, 
the real enormity of the rents will not be concealed. ‘There is no 
conceivable proportion between rent at three guineas and tithes at one 


? 


shilling an acre; or between one thousand pounds as the rent of a 
farm of 700 acres, of which the tithe is thirty-five pounds. 

No man would, of course, suspect the Irish landlords of wishing to 
profit by the spoils of the Church, or of having any but the purest 
and most public motives in recommending the commutation of tithes. 
But if, under the new system, ‘‘ the compensation to the Church is to 
amount to no more than the sum which is at present received, after the 
expenses of collecting are deducted, the consequence will be, that the 
difference between the gross amount of tithes now claimed, and the 
net amount received, will go as a bonus to the land.” 
in the Worning Herald, March 9, 18582, to be the adwission of the 
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Marquis of Lansdowne: and in the same paper is reported the statement 
of Mr. Brownlow, that ‘ nothing like a tenth part of the produce of 
the soil is raised on tithes in Ireland..... In many parishes in the 
county of Tipperary the tithes levied do not amount to more than 
one-fourteenth part of the rental, when the produce is more than 
double the rental, and in fourteen parishes, in the same county, the 
tithes do not amount to one-thirtieth part of the rental.” The dif- 
ference between the value of the tithe, and the sum paid on account 
of composition for tithes, will form a considerable ‘ bonus on the 
land:” but not such a bonus as would tempt the cupidity of the Irish 
landlords. 

If it is not intended to concede every thing to the dictation of the 
Irish agitators; if the opinions and recommendations of Doctor Doyle 
are not to supersede the law of the land; if, after the known instability 
of his sentiments on the peaceable and conciliating tendency of Catho- 
lic Emancipation, he is not to be the Magnus Apollo of the British 
Parliament; if he is not to be suffered to advise passive resistance to 
a credulous and misguided people, the legislation will find it expedient 
to proceed with caution; and the temerity of the measure for the 
abolition or extinction of tithes in Ireland,—a measure precipitately 


announced before the exhibition of even a partial report, founded on 


incomplete and unfinished evidence,—will be restrained by the discri- 
mination which is required in the arrangement of the d: tails. If the 
true tithe is neither more nor less than one-tenth part of the produce, 
one acre in ten will be not more than an equivalent for the redemption 
of the tithes. Now is it desirable that the Clergy, in addition to the 
Bishops’ lands, a subject of frequent debate, should be in possession 
of 1,200,000 acres of the cultivated surface of Ireland: or are they in 

coudition to hold and farm these lands to the profit of themselves 
and the country, and to keep the necessary homestalls and other 


] ? 


buildings in repair? Are the landlords of Ireland prepared to give one 


acre out of ten, of which the rent varies from three guineas to fourteen 
shillings, in commutation of the tithe of ten acres, for the aggregate 
tithe of which the Clergyman receives but ten shillings? When the 
Clergyman is in possession of the highly-rented land, will he not be 
expected to reduce the rent? And what is to restrict the landlord from 
raising the rent of the land in proportion as its value is improved by 
the redemption of the tithe? There is no prudent or honourable 
man who will not coincide with the sentiments of Mr. Brownlow, when 
‘‘he entreated the House and the Government to apply themselves to 
the consideration of the subject. with a view of proposing measures 
which may have a beneficial effect; but before those measures can be 
proposed, the deepest and most attentive inquiry ought to be insti- 
tuted into the subject. When that inquiry is made, and the informa- 
tion which it is necessary to obtain shall be completed, then, and not 
till then, ought such measures to be offered to the consideration of the 
House. In the mean time he declared, that, as a landlord, he was not 
anxious to derive any benefit from the tithes; that they were 
sacred, he would at once admit; and neither did he, nor, as he under- 
stood, did any of the Irish landlords, claim to share in them: they 
were public property, and they ought to be appropriated in such a 
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manner as to prove most advantageous to the people from whom they 
were levied. If they were once lost hold of, there would be a sacri- 
fice made of a most useful national fund; and that such hold would 
be speedily lost, he had not a doubt, unless some popular measure 
should be soon adopted for their appropriation.” 

By appropriation, Mr. Brownlow means a more equal distribution 
of the tithes and other revenues of the Church; and it is satisfactory 
to know, that the Primate of Ireland, whose merit is far beyond any 
praise which I can offer, is doing every thing that lies in his power for 
the restriction of pluralities: and I will venture to submit to the con- 
sideration of his Grace, how far, in the exigencies of the present 
crisis, it may be just and expedient to proceed to the dissolution of 
unions in the Irish Church, and even to the division of the large 
parishes ; to sequestrate, on the vacancy of any benefice, one moiety 


of its emoluments, until a sum shall be raised adequate to the erection 


or purchase of a convenient house: to comprehend all church-rates 
under the sum paid in composition for tithe ; and to levy upon all eccle 


siastical benefices a certain sum per cent., for the purpose of forming a 
fund for the erection of churches, parsonages, and schools, and for the 
augmentation of the smaller Cures. Of this I am fully persuaded, 
that there is nothing which has a tendency to promote the efficiency 
and stability of the Irish Church, which the wisdom of his Grace will 
not approve, which his energy will not further, or to which his muni- 
ficence will not contribute. 

But it may be asked, is Ireland in a state for the immediate com- 
mutation of tithes? It may be desirable to promote that commutation, 
wherever it can be effected voluntarily and by agreement; but before 
any general or compulsory measure can be introduced, it will be 
necessary to ascertain the true value of the tithe, without the know- 
ledge of which it will be preposterous to think of an equitable adjust- 
ment, or to determine what lands or charges or money may be 
received in exchange. ‘The difficulty is not abated by the neglect of 
the impropriators to commute the tithes which are in their possession, 
and which appear to amount to one-sixth part of the whole. At least 
they have compounded in that proportion, and there can be little 
doubt, that if a permanent arrangement had been expedient, they would 
have availed themselves of the means in their power. It is a natural 
conclusion, from their neglect, that a reasonable and just commutation 
is not practicable or is not desirable. The following remarks are 
worthy of the moderation and good sense which distinguish the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury :—“ It occurred to him, that by placing the 
property of the Church on a more secure footing, Parliament were 
conferring a very great benefit, not only on the Church, but on the 
people of Ireland. ‘To effect that, the first thing he would do was to 
introduce some measure that should make the composition for tithe 
universal. ‘Three-fifths of the parishes of Ireland being now under 
composition, he would compel the other two-fifths to compound also. 
Supposing the resolutions to be agreed to, he could not conceive that 
any difficulty would hereafter arise, in taking into consideration a 
measure for making a charge upon the land to compensate the Church 
for the tithe that was now collected with so much difficulty, and 
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which was the cause of so much strife. The Church had undoubtedly 


as good a right to its property as any other proprietor; but if the 
mode of obtaining that property was found to be generally inconve- 
nient both to the people and to the Church itself, and if a fair com- 
pensation were made for it, he could not see how he was betraying 
the interest of the Church, which it had been stated it was his peculiar 
duty to defend.” M. 
oon 
THE FONT. 
The following Lines were suggeste d upon seeing, after many Years’ absence, the Font 
at which the Author had been baptized. 
‘To bring me to this hallow’d shrine 
With pious care my parents came, 
To mark me with the Christian sign ; 
To bless me with the Christian name. 
"Twas here the sacred pledge was given; 
And solemnly for me preferr’d, 
The fervent prayer arose to Heaven ; 
Ah! may I hope that prayer was heard? 
Enthron’d in majesty on high, 
The Ancient of Eternal Days, 
God yet regards the feeble cry, 
And listens to the infant’s praise. 
Their souls are purchas’d with His blood, 
The chosen emblems of his rest: 
And dare we from His Church exclude 
Those whom on earth the Saviour blest? 
Lov'd, honour’d Church! His saving grace 
The Lord thy God displays in thee 
I'll worship in thy holy place, 
And pray for thy prosperity. 
Built on His everlasting word, 
Stand, as for ages thou hast stood 
Thine be the blessings of the Lord; 
And blest be all who seek thy good! 
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THE WESTERN LUMINARIES. 

A new sect has lately sprung up at Plymouth, which, though not 
likely to produce any extensive or permanent effect on the public 
mind, perhaps deserves an ephemeral notice. All the leaders of this 
singular community were a short time since professed members of the 
Establishment, some of them fellows and tutors in the University, 
and not a few Clergymen of the Church of England. To a lay-bro- 
ther, however, may be traced the origin of their society. ; 

About two years since, the walls in the neighbourhood were pla- 
carded with texts of Scripture, supposed to refer to the immediate 
coming of our Lord, enforced with exhortations to prepare for the 
solemn event. Shortly afterwards, the attention of the public was 
excited by the information that the anonymous remonstrant was about 
to emerge from his obscurity, and to stand forth as a preacher of 
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240 The Western Luminaries. 

righteousness in the midst of the ungodly throng attracted by the 
vanities of the annual fair. Accordingly, a young man, an officer in 
the preventive service, “ delivered his testimony” to the assembled 
multitude. The roaring of the wild beasts, the gesticulations of the 
exasperated mountebanks, and the shrill cries of the apple-women, in 
some measure distracted the attention of the audience. But enough 
was heard, not only to convince them that the preacher was in ear- 
nest, but also, that nothing less than the ludicrous accompaniments of 
the surrounding scene, and the fantastic character of some of his sp 
culations could have turned into burlesque many of the solemn truths 
he de livered. 

A young Clergyman, whose recent attack upon the University had 
conferred upon him a transient notoriety, next presented himself to 
the excited Plymoutheans. The churches of his friends were as 
usual opened for his admission, but with a more than an usual audi- 
tory. Who would not hear and see the man that had attacked ortho- 
doxy in its strong-holds, and held up Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
to public ridicule? In a little time, the zeal of the young reformer, 
increasing with his popularity, could no longer be restrained within the 
narrow bounds of consecrated buildings. Fairs, regattas, and race- 
courses, were the theatres of his most splendid exhibitions, When 
the periodical celebration of these revels had terminated, and he was 
strengthened by the coalition of a few partisans, lay and clerical, 
private houses, dissenting chapels, tops of coaches, extensive plains, 
rugged knolls, and populous streets, became in turns the scenes of 
these declamatory labours. ‘ Reasons were as plenty as blackber- 
ries” for the proceedings of himself and coadjutors. The Clergyman 
of one parish was, in their estimation, blind or lukewarm: there 
then they ought to proceed to enlighten or stimulate the people. The 
Clergyman of another parish was every thing they could desire ; and 
necessity was hence laid upon them to strengthen his hands and sup- 
port his doctrines by their presence. Why they selected the vicinity 
of the Bishop's and Archdeacon’s residences is unknown to the writer 
of this narrative, though doubtless the congregations there assembled 
were informed by these communicative teachers. 

But their followers no less than themselves, they soon discovered, 
were like a rope of sand. They heard, they stared, they misunder- 
stood, they floundered, they forgot their lessons ; and as each of their 
instructors, like the Corinthian teachers, had “ a psalm, a doctrine, a 
revelation, an interpretation,” every subsequent application to these 
gifted men only rendered “ confusion worse confounded.” 

To remedy these inconveniences, and, if possible, to establish some 
form of Church government, and some system of doctrine, frequent 
and private conferences were held among themselves, which at length 
terminated in hebdomadal meetings, where gifted personages, male and 
female, are admitted. ‘Their deliberations, however, have not hitherto 
been crowned with the expected success. ‘They are indeed all agreed 
that the Church of England is corrupt, and that every other denomi- 
nation of Christians is not a whit purer. They have ascertained their 
right (and act upon it) to administer both the Sacraments. It is further 
sup} osed that they would be delighted with the priv ilege of pr rforming 

























another function, which the laws of the land have unhappily for them 
confined to the Clergy. For it is a serious case of casuistry among 
some of their members, whether a marriage can be lawfully celebrated 
by a minister of an anti-christian establishment. 
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CLERICAL NEGLECT, VIOLATION OF CHURCHYARD, &c 


Bennett v. Bonaxer, Clerk. 


Tuis suit was instituted by the 
churchwarden of the parish of Church- 
honeybourne, Worcestershire, against 
the Vicar and Incumbent of that pa- 
rish “ for and concerning his soul's 
health; the reformation of his man- 
ners And excesses, and more espe- 
cially, for neglect of and irregularity 
in the performance of divine offices 
s Vicar of the said parish, and for 
indecently and irreverently digging 
the ground or soil of the church- 
yard of the said parish, and there- 
by disturbing the bodies of the dead 
buried therein, and for other irregu- 
larities and excesses.”’ 

There were twenty-seven articles ; 
they pleaded the institution of Mr 
Bonaker in May, 1817; and charged 
specifically neglect of, and irre oil 
rity in, the performance of Divin 
Service, and the public offices of the 
church, from the 19th of September, 
1824, to the 11th of January, 1827, in- 
clusive ; but they contained no charg: 
of a later date.* 

Phillimore and Addams, in objec- 
tion to the articles :—Considerable irre 
gularities on the part of the Vicar in 
the performance of his clerical duties 
are pleaded, but much time has been 
allowed to elapse before the suit was 


* 


instituted; and it is not pleaded, that 
the offences have been repeated 
since the early part cf 18274 nor that 
they are likely to be renewed. The 
parish would seem to be small, and 
the Vicar may have been prevented 
by illness, or by unavoidable accident. 
The Court will regard the offences as 
by gone, and presume them condoned ; 
but if it admits the articles, it will 
admit them with such observations as 
will put an end to the suit. 

Per Curiam :—Why was not the 
process taken out sooner? 

The King’s Advocate and Lush- 
ington, in support of the articles 
Some time was necessarily consumed 
in communicating with the Chancellor 
of the Diocese, and in considering 
with him the propriety of instituting 
the present suit. The lapse of time 
is the only objection of importance 
but it must be recollected that pros 
cutions of this nature, though con 
ducted by individuals, are for no pri- 
vate interests; but ad publicam vindic 
tam, and to assert the rights of all the 
parishioners. At present the Court 
cannot, upon bare suggestion, presume 
that the Vicar was prevented by illness 
or by accident; nor is the smallness of 
the parish any excuse. 


The Court is bound to admit articles by a churchwarden against an incumbent for 


“5 


frequent irregularities in the performance of divine service, and of parochial duties, and 


uso for his violating the church-yard: nor 
and the alleged offences being laid from 
lapse of time any bar. 

VOL. XIV. NO. IV. 





ptember 1824, till January 18% 


the suit being commenced in April 1828, 
,) is the 





In short, this ill- 
her what to condemn, than what to 
approve. They are still in the predicament of the man with the 
pick-axe, who could pull down a palace, but could not so much as build 
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but if it be so granted, the 
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escribed, and must not vary 
them at his own pleasure, for 
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1e Circulating Library in the de- 
pository in Ranelagh-street. It was also 
resolved, that under the superinten 
dence of a Sub-Committee, such addi- 
tions of books contained in the Society's 
new list should be made to this Library, 
li Libraries granted 
Churches, as might 
ns of useful informa- 
The 
ineeting at the same time received in- 
ition that the establishment of a 
. larger scale was contem- 
another So iety, influence d 
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} SALE 
: class of readers, who are most 
the arts of designing and 
godly men. From the ‘Treasurer's 
unts it what necessity 
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re sincere and earnest in their Chris 
tian profession; and therefore unwil 
ling that any should perish for lack of 
that knowledge which their bounty 
would supply. The Committee have 
been able this year to remit only 50/. 
to the Parent Society, a sum very far 
from adequate to cover the loss sus- 
tained, by the reduced prices at which 
ir books have been supplied. 
P. Bulmer, M.A. 
J. B. Monk .M A, 
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eral Committee, March 7.—Th« ‘ : 
‘ttee of the National Society held rants were voted in aid of the ere: 
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M h, when the Schools of 18 places 


were received into union, and ning 


1 of y ’ school-rooms, amounting to 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


I pial ° hew plan ot 

House of Parliament aucatl reland came under dis 

through that ussion ¢ ords on the 22d 

some of its stages with vhen the sé f Wicklow moved, 

haste Fifty-two bo “That inasmuch as in the plan of 

received 1e sent n e of dis lucation adopt d in Ireland the Bible 
nent in one sitting rh was excluded, this House cannot view 

uis ¢ handos oppos I the claus« it with approbation. The resolution 
the Tower Hamlets, and was supported by the Duke of Welling 


making 

suburbs of the metrope is, be on, Earl of Roden, Bishoy s of Ches 

e vot ter, London, Exeter, Bristol, and 

Llandaff, and opposed by the Duke 

Leinster, Lords Suffield, Clanri- 

le, Radnor, Gosford, and the Bi- 
f Ch 


but unsuccessfully th 


ichester, who thought the 
1s of the S«¢ riptures 

it was finally lost by a 
hirty-eight votes. The 
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Papo sng ae his bil gulating pluralities, and 
nail vefore a committee of th 


reading of th en ; 
‘liamentary document has been 


put fi rth of great interest. A statement 
: the amount of the hereditary reve 
le reading Boe nues of the crown during the reigns of 
kings George III. and George IV 
ind that of the annuity granted to th 
jority .... 116 crown in lieu of these, and for th 
same time. It shews, that during 
Of the other business before Parlia- this perio l, z.e. from 26th October, 
ment, we can only notice a vote of 1760, to 26th June, 1830, the torme 
100.0004. for the relief of the sufferers amounted to 94,871,427/.; whereas 
from the hurricane at Barbados, whos: the annuity, with the addition of 
losses are estimated at 1,700,000/. 3,398,000/., granted in nine portions 
Administration, in compliance at different pe riods, to discharge ar- 
views of the popish party in rears or meet extraordinary expenses, 


l, when (the llers not voting 


1 
nobers wert 


d, have brought forward a mea amounts to only 65,823,438/., leaving 

he abolition of tithes in that the public a gainer by this exchang: 
united kingdom; a ci of something more than 29,000,000/ 

umstance the more to be regretted sterling. 

because the beneficial etfects of Mr. The trial of Captain Warrington is 

Goulburn’s bill are already extensively concluded the court-martial sen 
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felt, and in a short time would have tenced him to be cashiered, but re 


emoved the inconveniences so oftet ommended him to his Majesty’: 















iCUlcy The King has confirmed 
entence, but allowed the subject 
of it to sell his commission. 


[netanp.—The distressed state of 


the Protestants in Ireland, from the 
sturbed state of the country, the in 

mmatory language of the agitators, 

lhe excitement of Popish leaders, 
priests, and measures, have driven 
more than sixty thousand Protestants 
to seek that se urity in other lands 
vhich they cannot find at home. Pe- 
ns for protection and the impar 


il execution of the laws have been 


is extorted from numerous bodies 
of our Protestant brethren in every 
part of the island. Among these, one 
was presented to the King by Lord 
Roden, consisting of two thousand 
+ 


ins of parchment, the statement of 


ievances in which was attested by 
the signatures (verified by the resi- 
dence of each pe titioner) of upW irds 
of two hundred and thirty-six thousand 
persons. Another was from the cor- 
oration and citizens of that eminently 
oyal city, Dublin, to present which 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, with a depu- 
tation, came over to this country. To 


this his Majesty was advised to return 





an answer neither “ gracious,” nor 
according with the « tablished prin 
ciple of this kingdom, “ that no man 
should a8) dissatisfied from the royal 
presence.” 

France.—The resolution of the 
Chamber of Peers, that the anniver- 
sary of the death of Louis X VI. should 
be kept a holiday, has been reject d 
by the Chamber of Deputies, by a ma 
jority of 262 to 26. 

The Court has confirmed the will 
of the Duke de Bourbon, and sen- 
tenced the Princess de Rohan, who 

mtested it, to pay the costs of th 
trial. 

The general state of the country is 
one of turbulence and disorder. In 
some parts, the Chouans reign th 
undisputed masters; in others, various 
interests; and in many, the Carlists 
if not sufficiently strong to overturn, 
are powerful enough to give great 
trouble to the authorities; whilst on 
all occasions the National Guard are 
ready to espouse the cause of de- 
mocracy. ‘The Administration, con- 
fessedly a “ liberal” one, find that the 
regular army is the only one on which 
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they can depend for the maintenance 


of domestic peace; and they are now 


proposing measures for the increase of 





it, which are vehemently opposed. At 
Grenoble, the birthplace of M. Casimir 
Perrier, and where several of his rela- 
tions reside, on Sunday, 11th of March, 
a masked pageant, ridiculing the mi 
nistry, was presented. It was pro- 
posed to follow up the same by a 
masked ball in the evening, which th: 
mayor opposing, a riot followed: the 
military were called in; one man was 
killed, and about thirty wounded, be 

fore peace could be restored. The 
next morning the National Guard 
turned out, drove away the mayor and 
the legal authorities, and kept pos 
session of the town. The fact is not 
singular, though more glaring than 
many others of a similar nature. The 
final results were not known when 
this went to press. 

An aggression of an unexampled 
kind has been made by the French 
government on the territory of the 
Pope. We speak of the latter merely 
as a temporal prince. ‘This civil ruler 
is perhaps the worst of any professedly 
Christian power in the world; and we 
noticed last month the excesses com- 
mitted by his own troops upon his 


own subjects, and the interference of 


the Austrians at his request to restore 


: : 
order and protection to his people. 


etachments of French ships and 
forces appear d, one before Civita 
Vecchia, of which it took possession 
without opposition; the other before 
\ncona, where the governor refused 
it admission into the harbour. In the 
night the French commander landed 
his troops, cut down the gates of thi 
citadel with axes, forced his entranc 
ind at day-break the tri-coloured flay 
waved upon the walls of the citadel. 
The Pope has protested against this 
breach of his neutrality and indepen- 
dence, which is all his impotency 
permits him to do. Other powers 
must compel their removal, and in 
doing that who can shut his eyes to 
the origin of another war? 

In the Penrnsuta the usurper of 
Portugal continues to make active ex- 
ertions to oppose Don Pedro whenever 
he may appear; but in spite of all his 
efforts to prevent it, the latter has 
found means to circulate very widely 
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The ships of the Company 
were taking in their cargoes as usual, at 
the date of the last despatches from 
The fact ry had not returned 
to Canton, nor had they any imme- 
liate prospect On the 
23d of September, this island and the 
opposite coast were visited by a most 
tremendous storm, which had ravaged 
the tract exposed to its fury, and left 
it a of desolation. $y the 
official documents published, 1405 
hodies had been picked up along the 
and buried. Many junks and 
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not now elapse before we shall hear of 
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whose plans they are eager to adopt. 
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would be 
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they pay, are measures generally re- 
commended, and in some cases more 
than partially adopted. 

he insurrection of blacks in 
maica, we hope, is 


Ja- 
nearly suppressed, 
and with less bloodshed than might 
have been expe cted from the extent 
and duration of it. The Missionaries 
whom we mentioned to have been ar 
rested, were liberated as soon as taken 
befor ! 


the magistrates, no charge being 
proved 
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gainst them. 


The obj ct of 
he negroes appears to have been, sim- 
Ly to obtain freedom ; and, considering 

struction of the 

irest road to this end, they have de- 

stroyed about fifty; but exhibited no 

desire of : the 

} dis- 

great decision and activity ; and 

last advices came away, the 

on many of the properties had 

work, and an opinion was 

pl lent, that if an amnesty had been 

proclaimed, the remainder would have 

followed their example We hope the 
experiment has been tried. 

Nova Scoria.—The Acts of the 
Colonial Assembly exhibited a new 
feature in the history of infant states— 
a desire to check the influx of settlers. 
By a recent Act, every settler going 
out with a recommendation from the 
Government of the mother-country, is 
to pay a tax of one dollar; and with- 
out that recommendation, two dollars. 
I'he winter there, and throughout 
North America, has been very severe. 


the estates as 


inflicting severities 


rhe Government 


on 
have 


rned to 




















ECCLESIASTICAL 


POPOL POLOLE 


INTELLIGENCE. 


PORTISHEAD CHURCH, SOMEKSETSHIRE It gives us pleasure to observe that the 
vestry-room of this Church (which, unlike the majority of modern ve stry-rooms, is it 
perfect accordance with the architecture of the venerable building to which it is attache: 

nd was erected about four years ago, by the help of a handsome subscription entered 


nto by the proprictors of land in the pa ish, and other friends of our Establishment 





t igh, for its periect com} letion, there was not at that time sufficient fund is at leng 





fully finished, by the addition of a pierced parapet, of very beautiful tracery work; 





nd of an ornamented pinnacle at the north-east corner, corresponding with the elaborat« 
work on the elegant parapet, and on the ex-jnisitely finished pinnacles of the lofty tower 
of the Church, and executed in the best possible style. This has been accomplished without 


ny charge on the parishioners, under the auspices, and by the means, of their venerable 


ind aged Rector, aided by the strenuous exertions and personal superintendence, of a 
attached to Church architecture, for many years a resident in the 
parish, who has been a most liberal benefactor to this and other Churches in the 
neighbourhood; and at whose expense there has lately been erected in the chancel of 
the said Church, a very beautiful and substantial oak pew, richly carved in the gothi 
order, which has been esteemed by competent judges, to be unrivalled of its kind in thi 
part of the kingdom. This pew has been presented by him to the Rector of the said 
parish of Portishead for the time being. May such attention to our Churches be followed 


ntleman devotedly 





in other parishes: it will effectually rebuff the base calumny raised by designing calun 





niators in the present d 


} 


y, against the Clergy of our venerable Church; that they car 
litle for the sacred edifices committed to their care and insp ction, which have been for 


o many ages the cherished orn s of the pious munificence of our forefathe 





Tue Rev. Mr. Tiptrart, who not long since resigned the living of Sutton 
Courtney, and seceded from the Church, lately preached at the O'd Baptist Chapel, in 
Devizes, over the congregation of which chapel the Rev. R. Hitchcock (who is also a 
eceder) has for some time presided. If charity, as we have been taught to believe, forn 
ion is. The Rev. 
rentleman bitterly inveighed against the Church he had so recently left, and boldly 





a part of true religion, then has Mr. Tiptaft yet to learn what true1 


declared “ that there was scarcely a M or M é f the Church of England that was 
not on the broad way to } ’’ He ridiculed the clergyman putting on his white gown 

1 going to the font, sprinkling a little water over an infant’s forehead, and calling it 
baptism ; and afterwards putting on a black gown, going into a pulpit, and (if he preached 
God) contradicting himself. He described the Univ ies of Oxford and Cambridge a 


uks of iniquity ; and defied any one to speak well of the Church of England who knew 
what she was. Those who spoke in her favour (he said) knew not her tenets. The 

fferent denominations of Dissenters, who did not agree with his high Calvinisti 
notions, also caine under his lash; and he advised his hearers to listen to no preacher 
who was not hated even as Christ was hated! All good men (he said) were hated: h 


himself was hated, 





The Rev. gentleman delivered his sentiments with the utmost 
rapidity, and with much energy. 


John Francis W itty, of Broad Chalke, has late ly become a convert to the doctrines of 


the Church of England, after having been for many years the pastor of a dissenting con 
ore gati m. Mr. W itty has address¢ d a lon g letter to the Bishop of Salisbury on the 
ubject, explaining his motives, and the grounds upon which he has come to the determi 
ition, and praying to be admitted a minister of the Established Church. Mr. W. in 
t} 


his letter, enters at great lengthinto proofs of the Apostolical origin of an Episcopal form 


of Church government, advocating the necessity of an Established National R 


igion ; 





expressing his conviction that the creed of tl Anglican Church contains all the funda 
rental doctrines of Christianity ; and giving his t ny to the excellence and sanctity 


the Liturgy of that Churclt 


It is with great satisfaction \ 


‘ hear that the Vicar of Standish, Gloucestershire, 
with the consent of the Bishop of the Diocese, as Patron of the Vicarage of 


ies 











Ei ( le siastical Tate llige nce. 


generously augmented the Perpetual Curacy of Randwick, (being a chapelry 
attached,) by alienating the Vicarial Tithes of the parish of Randwick, and annexing 
them in perpetuity to that Perpetual Curacy ; under the provisions of an Act, passed in 
the last session of Parliament for the purpose of confirming and perpetuating augmen- 


tations made to small Benefices. 


An address has been prepared from the Archdeaconry of Derby, to the Bishop of the 


having for its object a contribution from the larger benefices, on a graduated 
ncreas> the value of the smaller livings. 
resolution of several branch associations of the London 


} lraw their support if any slave proprietor hold office in 
lers Hankey, Esq., banker, has been induced, as a holder of slaves, 


resignati ‘ 1¢ treasurer of the iety. 


The inhabitants of he town district of Han pton, Middlesex, have pre sented to 


the Rev. John Merewether, M.A. of Queen’s College, Chaplain to Her Majesty, 
and for nearly nine years their ¢ and Lecturer, a very splendid piece of plate, 


remarkable for the elegance of i esign, anc e beauty of its workmans 


19th and 20th It., the poor i habitants of Thame were most bountifully 

. by Miss Wykeham, of Thame Park, with blankets, quilts, sheets, j ucket 
shirts, flannel tticoats, shifts, and stockings, in the liberal manner which always 
ks the open-handed generosity of her disposition: and when it is remembered 
Christmas, the p es of Haddenham, Sydenham, Swalcliffe, and Thame, 
sel) heved, ! may be rmed of the extent of her charitable 
l Fast, every Christian heart must 
in a man so pleasing to the Giver of all good 

says Isaiah, s not this e fi which I have chosen; to deal thy 
to the hungry, and that thou bri 


poor that are cast out to thine house; 
u seest the naked that thou cover him.” 


We trust the poor will long 
1 grateful sense of Miss Wvkcham’ indness, in so amply and feelingly 


1dministering to their wants. 


ORDINATIONS 1831. 


Chichester . Jan. : Wincheste aan a 
L f. & € c n. 22. Worcester 
Lincol ° 3 York ccoccocece Det 


Peterborough... Jan. . York seccocseoe Feb 


Name. egree. , ersity. By Bish 
Aldham, Harcourt . o«e . Worcester Oxf. Wore 
Banks, Samuel. A. St. John’s Camb. York 
Barker, William ..........-. . Catharine Hall Camb. York 
Barling, Charles Harris Alure« . Lincoln Oxf. Chichester 
Beynon, Edward Francis.... . Trinity Camb. Peterboroug 
Sor d, William Henry ..... isl A. dueen’ Camb. Lincoln 
Boulton, William Henry... I Oxf. Chester 
Jowcott, William. ....eeeeeeees St. David’ Lamp. Bristol 
Bull, Elijah Serle....+-00---- " let Camb. Peterboroug 
Bunbury, T. H. .ccccccce . Trini Oxi Chester 
Carew, Gerald ; ° I Camb. Bath & W 
Charlton, Charles Dennis .A. St. John’s Camb. Chichester 
Clerk, David Malcolm ........ L. John’s Camb. Jath & Wells 
Clifford, John Bryant és P har | Camb. Winchester 











De 


B.A 
B.A 
B.A 


r 
t 
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College 

Clare Hall Camb. 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
Magdalen Camb. 
lrinity Dublin 








iwin . eeeeeeeeereeee 
( y, John . cccccee 
hwai Be NiNeceses 
\ » STEPNEN ceccccccccecs 
ue, Abraham eocces 
K Wcncadcncwedncoesees 
k I MMleosceveseccoes eee 
» Willan ecccscece 
, Richard Storks .... 
I 1k, William Withers ..... eee 
I rd, Salisbury .s.cccceesssee e 
[ r, George Hutchinson ....+--+ ° 
James we ere er ° 
ier, Robert Midgley eoescce 
" » JOHN wccccccccccesece 
ireville, Eden Septimus. ecece cece 
Harman, Jame W oully eccee eee 


lar ies, David eecccees 
vkins, Charles James 
vkins, George Ceesar 
Haworth, Richard .... 
Hewlett, Alfred 


Hildyard, Frederick... 


Hod nN, Johnccecce ccccceccess ce 
idson, Charles Walter .....- eoce 
, Edmond William weccceee 
, William Henry .....- 
Hutton, Henry ....s0eeeeee 
J » Howell .ccccerscseccces 
j , Joh Berridge ee veeereses 
» ETF ci cs esccess ° 
J Neville wcccccocccccccese ° 
Lew John... 7 cece 
Lock John V m Kr 
Lumb, William Eedson .sccceses ° 
| Henry Payne 
, William Lew ceeseeowene ° 
N l, I erick JAMES. wc cccces . 
Parker, JOWN cecccccccccccccecs 
i } Alfred eeceseereses 
VP! umer, Matthew eee eeeee 
Rar y, Septimus Fowler ...++. ee 
Robinson, John ...cccccecsccees 
Robson, Thomas William ..... eee 
Rodgers, Charles Eboral .......+- ° 
Rowe, William Sloman ...... eece 
S ford, William eeecee- 


Straghan, Abel Andrews 


Swann, Charles Henry.......- 


Chomas, John William. . 
Wenman, William 


Wickham, Hill Dawe .. 


Wilson, Josepheceesess 


Wise, John cocccccccccccccs 


Birley, John S......ees 
Blathwayt, John Calvert 
Bond, Nathaniel .ececee 
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eeeereeeee 


ee eweeeere 


eeeeeeeree 


B.A ( 
M.A. Catl eH 
3. A. Cl 
* 

{ ! 


S.C.L. Catharine Ha 
W orceste 


B.A Prinity 

B.A. Catharine Hall 
B.A Emmanuel 
B.A Merton 

Bod Fe ‘ity Hall 
M.A. Exeter 

B.A Pembroke 
B.A. Wadham 


PRIESTS. 
M.A. Brasennost 
B.A. Corpus Christi 
B.A. Oriel 

K K 


gdalen Hall 
M.A Fell. Trinity Ha 


Camb. 


Oxt. 


Camb. 


Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 


Camb. 


Camb. 


¥ imp. 
Camb. 


Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxi 


| Camb. 


Oxt 
Camb 
Oxi. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 


Camb. 


Camb. 
Ox! 
Camb 


Lamp. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxi, 

Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf, 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxi. 
Camb. 
Oxf 
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I niversity, By Bishop of 


Chichester 
Worcester 
York 

Bath & Wells 
Winchester 
Lich. & Cov. 
Bristol 
Winchester 
Chichester 
Bristol 

York 
Lincoln 
Lich. & Cov. 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Peterborough 
Peterborough 
Bristol 

York 

Bristol 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Winchester 
Lincoln 

Pete rborough 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 
Bristol 
Bristol 

Bath & Wells 
Lincoln 
Bristol 

Lin oln 

York 
Chichester 

W orcester 
Chichester 
Carlisle 
Lincoln 
Carlisle 

York 

Lincoln 
Chester 
York 

Lincoln 
Carlisle 
York 
Peterborough 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 
Lich. & Cov. 
Bath & Wells 
Lincoln 

I ich. & Cov. 


Chester 
Lincola 
Bristol 




























ke ( he § astical hh te llioe nee. 


















Naum D ( { rsity. By Bishop of 
Briscoe, Richard ash ae ania B.A. Jesu Oxf. Bristol 
Burnett, John Castle .eee.. sesce BA. Bt, Jom Camb. Bath & Wells 
Champneys, William Weldon ..... - M.A. Bra nos Oxf. Oxford 
Clifton, George Hill ..ccccccecse B.A. Fe W ster Oxf. Worcester 
Cooper, DOMMES <csccccesescsoce BRA Ir ty Camb Lich. & Cov 
Cooper, George Fort..eeseeece.--+ M.A. Wadhan Oxf Bristol 
Dine, BMMOW 6600606060600%% Lincoln 
Drake, Zachary Hammett ....-... Lincoln 
Drawbridge, Thomas Oben........ B.A. Q Camb. Lich. & v 
Drummond, David Thornas Kev << aa Wo t Oxt. Bristol 
Forssyeth, Robert cccceseciccss - B.A. Trir Camb Winchester 
Fryer, Charles ....eeee MA. St. J Camb Bristol 
Gambier, Samuel James ..cceccoee B.A. rr Camb. Bristol 
Hodgkinson, John cecccccccce:++s BA St. J Camb Lich. & Cov. 
FOGG, GORE be 6beheecccceeves coe B Cory Christi Camb, Lincoln 
SONNE, FEM BOGE ccvccsccecceces « &C.L. Ou Camb Peterborough 
Johnson, W. Wilbraham .......... M.A. Br SE Oxf. Chester 
Lakeland, John .....0.e.ee+e++++e B.A. Catharine Hall Camb York 
Lloyd, Henry James cccccccccece M.A l'rinity Camb. Lich. & Cov 
Lowry, John Stamper M.A. Clare Hall Camb. Carlisle 


I eee etree 


Maclachlan, John Lachlan ........ B, 


Macl 


in, Hippesleyscecoceses-s-- B 


hn’ 


Coceccccccce Be 


Smith, Henry Curti ecccsccescce B 


1, Samuel ..ece> 


A. 

A. 
Malim, George ..ceccsceccccecee B.A. Lincoln 
Manduel, Matthewman ...... eeee B.A. Queen’ 
Matthews, John Jenkins ....e+...- B.A. Christ 
VI l, Henry seconcsccceesse» B.A. Trinity Hall 
Morgan, 3. FH. cocccsccccsce scooese BA. Ma n Hall 
M Thomas ..cee- eevece M.A. Magdalen Hall 
Mosley, Richard ..ccccesecee..-- B.A. Trinity 
Orlebar, Cuthbert.eee.s--ceee.-.. B.A. Christ 
Palmer, John ...ccccecccceccerce B.A. Worcester 
Phillimore, George .rcce.ccsceces M.A Stud. of Ch. Ch. 
I ps, Edward coccccccccces B.A St. Peter’s 
Powell, John Welstead Sharp ...... B.A St. Edmund H. 
Radclyffe, William Frederick ...... B.A een s 
Ross, William Hunter .cccccee..-- B.A. rinity 
S \ 

A 

\ 


Ee e e 


Smith, Urban ecees cecccecss B 


rhex n, Joseph coccccccccccccce 

Tu r, Po Teeeeeeeeernee eee M \ Pen 

\ , Edw ee TTT TTinTre B.A Trinity 

VW rton, Jan F. Egerton .weoe M.A Brasent 

\ r, Harris Jervoise Bigg .... M.A. Oricl 

VW F, Wice cece cececccece B.A. Magda Hall 
Deacons, 70—Prik 1 Total, 11 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS 


Name. tp, 


Baily,RobinsonRishton Chapl. to the Tower of London 
Bru Courtenay Boyle Domestic Chap . to the Earl of Longf 
Chester, George .... Head Mast. of Endowed School at St 


Crane, Edwin «see. Chapl. to Berkeley’s H 


Davies, William Lewis Principal of Elizabeth Coll. Guernsey. 
Durand, Havilland .. Chapl. of the Garrisor G 
Et James Collet.. Mast. of Grammar School, at Ipsw 


Second Mast. of Bedford School. 
Head Mast. of Quee Elizabeth’ 


le 
Le Mesurier. Henry 


Mackenzie, Charles .. F ree 








ster 


Cov. 


Camb. W ore 
Camb. Lich. & 


Oxf. Peterborough 
Oxf. Lincoln 
Camb. Bristol 
Camb Bristol 

Oxf. Chester 

Oxf. Chester 
Camb. Bristol 
Camb. Lincoln 

Oxt. Worcester 
Oxf. Lincoln 
Camb. Lincoln 

Oxf. Winchester 
Oxf. Bristol 
Camb. Bristol 
Camb. Peterborough 
Oxt, Bristol 


Lich. & Cov. 
Carlisle 


Camb. 


Oxf Lincoln 
Cam} Lincoln 

Oxi Chester 

Oxf. Winchester 
Oxt Chester 
nfordh Northun 

r. 

Gram. School, Southwarl 
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PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Andrews, George . Sutton Courtney, V Berks Sarum D.& Cns. of Windsor 


‘ Preb. of Wetwang, 
hford, John , rkb \ harf : - 10 rK , 
A 1, John. . . Kirkby Wha V W. York York ‘i Cath. Ch. of York 


o 0 
Ayres, Thomas . . . Stockwood, R. Dorset com ‘ Miss Bellamy 
Chapl. to the Tower of London 
ondon, St. Pet ; . 
iL ts : > Pe , Middlesex London Lord Chancellor 
ad vincula, R. 
Barnwell, John ... Holford, R. Somerset B. & W. Eton Coll. 


: , . » 9Chap. of Llandafi 
Beynon, J. ..... Whitson, V. Monm. lands ss . 
ynon, J V n im Liandaft ae Eton Coll. alt. 


Mardale, C. ? V. of Shapp 
Bowsteat ohn. Vestm. arlisle ; : 
Powstead, John . ;: Masave. S. Westn Carlisl $B of Cattle 
Brown, J. Humphrey Dalton le Dale, V. Durham Durham D. &C. of Durham 
I , F 
Bruce, Court. Boyle Ho mere as t. Suffolk Norwich Alex. Adair, Esq. 


d Sandcroflt, R. 


Bailey, Rishton Ro- 


Carey, Nicholas. . . D anery of Guernsey Bp. of Winchester 
Crook,H.Simon Chas. Bath,WalcotSt.Saviour’s,C.Somerset B. & W. R. of Walcot 

- 7 Lord Willoughby d 
I nceoin Lincoln . . 

Eresby 

Preb. of Ferring in 
¢Cath. Ch. of Chich. 
Drake, Williar . North Frodingham, V. E. York York Rev. F. Drake, D.D. 


Daniel, Henry .. . Swinstead, V. 


Dixon, — oc 6 6 SOT, Vo Sussex Chich. 


Et Rich. D.D. ) §Sto y, "Y. 2 Leice — > Norman, Esq. 
¢/o Croxton Kerrial, R Duke of Rutland 
wae it th. Cl f Salist Vy Bp. of Salisbury 

Faber, Geo. Stanley (ios Short i me f D um Durham Bp. of Durham 

Gibson, C. » » Ve Cornwall E ter V. of Kenwyn 

Sistine t: Mites 6Yor 1 Trit n. Mi klegate, C.Y rk York Lord Chancellor 
a seat one Med. R. W. York York Rev. John Graham 

as Preb. of Llandny- 

Griffith, ( dlandnynydd, P.C. Car LI Saud’ nydd, in Brecon 

Coll. Ch. 
to » Fret " m< th. Ch. of St. David’s Bp. of St. David's 
Hall, Joh . Werburgh, R. Bristol Bristol Lord Chancellor 
Hall, John Ces foe oo Norfolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
R. § 

Hill, Charl ze roms sh ro LR a , Earl of Beauchamp 

Hinds, John Thomas Pulham, R. Dorset Bristol JosephHaseley,Esq. 

Holland, H. Eveleigh Thurcaston, R. Lei Lincoln Emman. Coll.Camb. 

Hoyle, James .... Strubby, R. Lincoln Lincoln D. & C, of Lincoln 


l'rusthorpe, R. P Rev. Owen Marden 
Marden, Owen.. . .*? Jincoln sincoln aa 
arden, Owen ; Greetham, R ‘ , , Brot Lincoln 


Mon y; Po ces es Gee, E. Kent Rochest. Lord Chancellor 
Flintham, V. Notts York rin, Coll. Camb. 

Mvers, ¢ Jo .. <to ho »v disp. Rus . - 

lyers, Ch. John - soe Vv p. Rusk . Linculn Lincoln Lord Chancellor 

Packer, R. W. .. . Woodton, R Norfolk Norwich 

Potenger, R. .. . Guernsey, St. Mart R. Winchester 

em : Newchurch, P. ¢ ? . QDuke of Beaufort 

rosser, J. Camplir 5 > Monm. ‘ 

| r, J umplin 4), Itton. R ¢ fonn Llandaff Su Corre, Esq. 

Reed, John ..... Ne vburn, V. Northum. Durham Bp. of Carlisle 


Egremont, R. ? Earl of Egremont 
Scott, Alexander. . aed i > Cumber. Chester 2 be ing 
Pe Wicham, R. § ; s Earl of Lonsdale 


Stratton, George. . . Somershall, R Derby L. & C. Earl of Chesierfield 
rhompson, Jos., jun. Satley, C. Durham Durham C. of Lanchester 


Wade, Ellis. . . Wantesder, P. ¢ Suffolk Norwich N.Barnardeston, Esq. 











I 


f the Bampton Lectures in 1809, when he chose as his subject “a View of the 
Brahminical Religion, in its Confirmation of the Truth of the Sacred History, and in it 
Infl nthe Moral Character.’ In 1829, he published two volumes of * A History 
of the Church of England ;’”’ the narrative of which sound, able, and impartial work, 
extends to the close of Cromwell's usurpation. The third vol me, containing the History 
to the Epoch of the Revolution, was completely prepared for the press before the death 
of its lamented Author, and the appearance of it may soon be expecte 1, 

Name. P ef ’ nt, ( nty. Di St Patron. 
Armetriding, Ja Steeple Aston, R Oxford Oxford B vp. Coll. Oxford 
remley Hant Winchester 
Carwithen, J. B.S P. of D. of? 


On F ) 
Bayley Somers Carwithen, B.D.. Vicar of that parish, and of Fremle vy; Hants. lle was 
1781, graduated at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and was appointed Preacher 


orn Ay 


riday, 


ril 10th 













February 24th, at the Vicarage House, Sandhurst, Berks, the Rev. John 


man MARA ARAR ACA PARPIRRAAAPAAAS' 
pl 


Eecl siastical h tell g 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 





Dean of Sarum 


Sandhurst, V. Berks § 
¢ 
Homersfield, R 


Sarum 


w Sandcroft, R. 
ind St. Cross, R. 
Keddleston, R 


Lord Scarsdale 


with Weston 'U seg Derby Lichfield S.Chandos Pole,Esq 
? 
5 


Newburn, V. Northum. Durha 

















was elect 


\ 


r 
I 
[ 
( 


M.A. late Michel Fellow of 


Fellow of 


I 


At a Convocation holden for the pur; 


€ 


i sev 


\ 


ty 


Phe 


llege, h 


ir 


ye, and 


UNIVERSITY 


INTELLIGENCE, 





ef reetee 


OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS, 


Ose 
ecting a Professor of Sanscrit, on tl 
Colonel Boden, after a y 
H. Wilson, I 
numbers being—For 


Dr. Mill, 200 n 


indation of 

ral hours, Hora 
l, the 

lson, 207; for 

oe 

Rev. Francis Clerke, 

low of All Souls’ College, and the 


hard Young, M.A. 


ave l 


Fellow of 
been elected, by their re- 


tive Societies, Proctors for the ensuin 


[The Rev. Thomas William La ter, 
Queen’s 
the Rev. William S 
Exeter College, have | nn 
approved in 
rs in J 


iin F Liconer, 


well, 


ated 
blic Examin 
1 Will 


and 





ne 
Exeter, Examiner in Disciplinis M 

is et Pi i 

fhe Rev. William Weldon Chan ys, 
M.A. of | n College, ha I 
elected a Fellow « t Society. 

John Chandler, und Sch I 
Corpus Christi College, has been ad 
Probationary Fellow of that Society. 

The Examiners apy ted to 
Mathematical Scholar, |} ) 
the election of Eaton Dav D B.A 

Q i’s College They $ 


ind, have an inced the election of 
indell Palmer, Scholar of Trinity Col 
Mr. Evan Evans, of Jesus ( lege, h 
t ed a Scholar of Pembroke Col 
e, on e Foundation of Sir Jo 
hilipps, Bart 
Mr. Henry Handley Brown, Common 
Exeter College, has been elec i ) 


~ 


I pus ¢ hristi Colle 
Messrs. TI 


omas Brisco 


Price, 


ilker, id John 





tion ol I n 


serks, 


ellow 


Ellerton, D.D. 
ge, and the Rev. 
1 Bouverie Pusey, M.A. Canon of 
t ¢ irch, 


the Rev. Edward 
f Magdalen Colle 





ind Regius Professor of 
lebrew, of conveying to the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University, a 
free] ! estate, situated at Willougl ry and 








county of Warwick, of 





wl | ent annual rent amounts to 
10( f he endowment of three He- 
t S rships, was accepted The 
following is a summary of the regulations 
—That the sum of 30/. annually shall at 
first be paid to each of the three Scholars, 
nd shall afterwards be increased accordin 
to the proceeds of the estate.— Person 
under the degrees of M.A. and B.C.L. and 
not above 25 years of age, to be eligibl 
The Scholarships to be holden for thre 
yea upon cer conditions of Term 
resid e, and attendance on the Pro- 
I Hebrew it € Xe The 
é to be the Regius Profes f 
Divinity 14 Hebrew, and th Lord 
Aln R 1 Arab Exami 
I 5 Act Term; the first in 
) 
i ~ 
)EGREES CONFERRED. 
CHEL IN CIVIL LAW 
PF. J. { y Coll. grand com; 
n . 

Ja Ye , Lxet Coll. grand « Mp. 
Rev. Henry H worth, Brasennose Coll 


Rober nuel Flower, Trinity Cc 
Rev. John Hamilton, Bra nose Coll 
John I 1 Re son, Christ Chur 

John William Chambers, St. John’s ( 
E. A. Holden, C.C.Coll. grand « mp. 
Rev. Alfred Hadfield, St. Mary H 


Cox, Pemb. Coll. (incorporated fro 
Dubli 

Rev. William Manly, Queen’s Coll, 

RT 

, Christ Church. 

ton, Worcester Coll. 

, Scholar of Worcester 

Wadham Coll. 

3 Todd, Pem! Coll. 


LOKS OF \ 





orpora 1 iro 


, Exeter Coll. 
Green, Worcester Coll, 
Fairbairn, Merton Coll 











4 l niversily 
CAMI 
ELECTIONS, 

At the election of a Reyistrary in the 
m of the late William Hustler, Esq. M.A. 

of Jes llege, the numbers were, 
For Rev. J. Romilly, M.A. Trin.... 233 
For Rev. Temple Chevallier, B.D. Cath. 193 


Majority in favour of Mr. Romilly . 10 


The Rev. Professor Musgrave, Fellow of 


l'rvinity College, has been elected a Senior 
ard Paget, B.A. of Gonville 
College, has been elected a 
f that society, en the Nor- 
folk foundation of Dr. Caiu 

; : 


Robert Hindley Wilkinson, Esq. Scho- 





YE r Fellow 


Fellow of that Society. 
George John Kennedy, Scholar of St. 
ted Uni- 


», has been elected an 
versity Scholar on Dr. Davies’s foundation. 





CLASSICAL TRIPOS, 1832. 
FIRST CLASS. 

Ds. Lushington, Trin., Ds. Broadhurst, Mag 
Shilleto, rin Alford, I'rin. 
Dobson, rir Heath, rrin. 
Thompson, Trin Grey,Hon.J. Tri 
Venables, Jes Forster, ( n. 
Wray, Joh. Ludlam, I 

SECOND CLASS. 

Ds. Fitzherbert, Qu. |Ds.Chapman, rin 

Joh Wentworth, 

Joh Fitzw lam, 

Hon. W.C. Trin 

Caius 


Borton, 


Brade, 
Bromby, 
Martin, 


Panting, 





THIRD CLAS 

Ds. Power, Cl. |Ds. Bowstead Joh 
Browne En Christie, Tri 
Hodgson, Sid Grove, Pen 
Considine, Jol Fysh, Qu 


DEGREES CONFERRED, 


BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
rof Whitton Radnorsh, and In 
nt of St. Katherine’s, Milford 


nity College, 





MASTER OF ARTS. 
Rev. Henry Fillness, Queen’s Coll. ¢ omp. 
tev. Erskine Neale, Emmanuel Coll. 





BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Charles S. Grey, Trinity Coll. 
I kers, Trinity Coll 
Frederick Heberden, St. J 
Edward Thompson, Clare 
\ ex Coll 





Martin Roe, Sidney Su 
GRACES 


Ihe following graces have pa 














































That the Vice-Chancellor be authorized 





to communicate the thanks of the Senate 
to Mr. Whewell, for his liberal offer to 
pr t to the University his collection of 
Minerals, a collection of Treatises on Mi- 


neralogy, and the sum of 1002. on condition 


that the University provide a suitable room 


for the reception of the minerals. 


rhat the 


a plan and estimate of expense for erecting 


Syndics appointed to procur 


Buildings for the accommodation of the 
Professors of Chemi try and Anatomy in 


the present Botanical Garden, be further 





| 
ruth< 1 to consider and report to the 
Senate before the end of the present term, 
hether, by raising part of these intended 
buildings to a greater height, without any 
nt of t proposed site, a room 
ri l prov led suitable for the reception 
of the minerals offered to be presented to 


the University by Mr. Whewell. 
lition of Mr. Edward Bell 
* 





That, on co! 


surrendering the lease of the house 


which he now occupies, to the University 
lay next, the Vice-Chancellor be 











1uthorized to iim out of the Univer- 
ity chest the sum of 53/. 2s. 6d., being the 
ul t of quarters’ rent, which will 
be from him at Lady-day next to the 


j ilso a farther sum of 92. 
certain fixtures in the house: and 
that the Syndics of the Press be authorized 
for taking down the said 


osing of the 


to give directions 
house, and di materials, at 
the surrender of the lease, 
h manner, 


} 
I 


is they shall consider 


I'o authorize the Professor of Botany to 
x} 1 a sum, not exceeding 30/., in the 
purchase of a valuable collection of plants, 


itely brought from the Western Shores of 
South America and the adjacent 


to t deposi 


Islands, 
in the Botanical Museum 





T} Syndicate ppointed to 
“Whether any and what ions can 
be made with Advantage in the Mode of 
Examination of Candidates for Mathema- 


7 


made the following 


inquire 


tical Honours?” hav 
report to the Senat 
It appears d irable to increase the du- 
ration of the exami 

There ar 


amination in mathematics: on ¢ 


tion. 
at present four days of ex- 
h of the 


two former the examination occupies seven 
and ahalf hours, whilst on each of the two 
latter it occupies only four hours. It i 


* The lease is for 


ncing from December 21, 


even years, c 


1829. 

















ommended that in futu ther © fiv 


an it hemat 
i the Thursday pr ling 
Lent term, and that th 


on each 


in 
f examinati day be fiv 
nt four and a 


d to the 


irranger 


be add whole 
mmended that 
r of hours be appro 
ted of 


ks, and the remaining half hour to th 


xamination: and it is re 
these ad 


the 


lit } 
ational 


to answering 


lution of ] roblems, according to the pl ul 





ned 
I further recommended that the can- 
es be arranged in four classes, deter- 
mined, as at present, by the public exercise 
the schools; but that during the first 
four days of the examination, the same 
ju tions be proposed to all the classe 


Chat, as at present, the examination on 
the first day extend only to such parts of 
pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
is do not require the methods of the Dith 

ntial Calculus. 

hat on the second and ays 











juestions from books include, in addition 
o the above subjects, the parts of Natural 
*hilosophy somewhat more advanced, and 

impler applications of the Calculu 
PLAN OF FE 


d, Thir 


First. S 
l e Mathemat 


| 
Na 
Probl 


ms 


blems. . . 


Problems. 


r 
cS y 3 “ae on 
: 


Ist and 
S 
9 to 11 et 


(ese 


sen 


University Intelligence 


time of 


questions from 


tural Philosophy ... Sen. M 
Natural Philosoy 


Pure Mathemat 


2d Classe 
Moderator 


I < 
2 3d and 4th Cl 
Jun 


Moderator 
Ist Class, Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
le nd Jun. 
2d and 3d Classes, Pure Math. and Natural Philosophy, 
and Jun. 





That on 


tion extend to subjects of greater difficulty 


the fourth day, the examina 


ire however being taken that there be some 
juestions suitable for the lower classes. 
rhat he fift be 


anced for ex nation, according to the 


on t h day, the classes 


um 
plan sut ] 
plan iwjoined 

That the tions proposed to all the 
lasses on this day be fixed upon by the 
Moderators and Examiners in common ; 
but that the duty of examining the answer 


to these 
the 


to the plan. 


questions be apportioned amongst 


Moderators and Examiners, according 


That, as recommended by a former Syn- 


dicate, ‘ther e not contained in any 
paper more questions than students well 
prepared have been generally found able 


to answer withirthe time allowed for that 


hat t result of the examination be 
published in the Senate-House on the 
morning of the following Friday, at eight 
o'" k; but ifit should h ippen that the 
relative merits of any of the candidates ar 


termined to the satisfaction of 


the Moderators and Examiners, that such 
andidates be re-examined on that day. 
That this mode of examination com 


mence in January, 1833. 


MINATION, 
oderator 


ind Sen, Examiner. 
ator and Jun. 





Examiner. 





hy Jun. Moderator and Sen. Examiner 
- Sen. Moderator. 
cs Sen. Moderator and Jun, Examiner. 
Jun. Moderator. 
Sen. and Jun. Moderators. 


ure Math. & Nat.Phil., Sen. and Jun. Examiners. 


Pure Math. and Natural Philosophy, 
ind Jun. Examiner. 
isses, Pure Math. and Natural Philosophy, 
ind Sen. Examiner. 


Moderator 


Examiners, 


/ ith Class, Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
Sen. and Jun. Moderators. 


PHILOSOPHIC\L SOCIETY. 
A meeting of the Philosophical Society 


is held on M ynday evening, March 5, 
e Rev. Professor Sedgwick, the president, 
I in the chair. Various books, and 
her objects presented to the society, 
e announced Among these were a 
| 1 of British insects presented by 
Badger, Esq. of Trinity College; a 

1 of the Northern Diver, presented 

Dr. Butler; a map of the island o 
neritfe, presented by Leopold Vor 


Buck; the Works of Otto Guericke, 





and of Diogenes Laertius, presented by 
the Rev. B. Bridge the translation of 
the second volume of Niebuhr’s Roman 


ory, n¢ ot 


Comet of Sh 


Encke’s 


rt Period, presented re- 


Dissertation on 


His 


S} ively byt translators A memoir 
was read | Pr ssor Airy on a new 
analysis of light. ‘The principle of this 
invention is the following:—JThe usual 


th 
light in a plane, and in analyzing the ray, 


experiments consist in 


polarising 














ansmission through a_ crystallin different refractive powers.’ Also aw 
by some process which suppresses moir by the Rev. W. Brett, of Ci pt 
ylarised in a certain direction, and Christi College, “On the Phenomena o 
a ti rays | larised in a direction D t star After tl n r Mr 
th In Professor Airy \ v gr 1 ul l rated 
rimenting, the light is, ir rts 1 dia s, of t forms a 
. r | plarised 101 ) se 0 t I nes, al t 
right-} 1 dit 0 I influe them, a to th 
' mi ) h a crystal- rv made in ferent pla 
y b cular | r --— 
Ww presse I ray r V ADDENI S$ HOSPITAL 
0 I r instance At veek] eting |} Adder 
l 1 transmits t oth brook | pital M y, March 5, 
t t t rings t i r ir 1000 
xal ut th i! r ¢ reduced annuities, trans 
‘ misca n liaxal ferred to the Pr lent and Governors of 
vithout perbolic brushe that irity by the executors of the late 
phy, of liewe, also read a Mrs. Catherine Collignon, of .Bromley in 
on tl leulus of Definite Ker laughter of the late Dr. Colligno 
‘ istra ed tron t year in eminent phy n in 
it he « n ot € ( rid 1 re of the phy lans of 
rface of | After tl the hospital,—being the muni nt legacy 
Pr r Airy ex! experi- I ueathed to tl charit by that lady; 
of t | ) a} and at the ame meeti the treasurer 
t ] paper wid Professor produced a letter from William Lee, Esq 
‘ i le I 1 ted by | pwe ] I the Governor that 
fw l nd AWII on t l Mr er as Lee | ud bequ ithed 
the m ‘ ermining to the hospital a | y of 100/.—Both 
of t nd exh ithe 1 th s are given free of the legacy 
pr d in timber by different luty . 
f the P S ) MARRIEI 
n Monday evening, March 19 At Bilderstone, Suffolk, by the Rev 
Ir r Sedgwick, the president wa 5 wv of Nedging, tl Rev 
n t r, and Dr. Wallich of G. E. W Rector of Grundisburgl 
t f tanist, w rofTr y Colle to Eliza- 
iry member Ihe f t i I f Jol Grows Esq. ol 
pr nts wer r ved Iw t I | 
Ilybr between the c 
t a I m, I D 
Hvbr i between th At r Jes Col , William 
the r ck, prese 1 H r, Esq. | v of Si y, and 
Il “ 3 sq 1 pa f | r of l ve! V the duti 
il f r 7 fe f which of } lischarged for above 
! 1 A memoir wa f years witl ular ability, and 
Vrotes Airy On the PI - plary lelit He proceeded to the 
f Newton’s R when formed ‘ f BLA the year 1811, and 
1 two transparent ul é of that of M. A. in 1814 











Votices to Correspondents. 

















ank “ W.T.B.”’ for his fi lly communication, which we shall reserve 
t ! ' } nl t 
€ I the sult t 
f a not he ( mers of Stamps, that the announce 
vith the pric fi d, would be considered as advertisements; we 
r re \ nd not , been ged to omit that useful appendage. We 
particular in ing the number of pages that each volume may con- 
of the book, in order that our readers may make a near guess at its 
rsed with several friends, Cleric and Laic, and to a man they disapprove 
Plurality Bill. We si rely hope that it will not pass in any thing 
. 
| More ano 


ear in due order. 



































